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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
ITER a very long delay, which can never be wholly ex- 
plained or excused, the public has been given the full 
facts about affairs in the Punjab, in the Bombay Presidency, and 
at Delhi in the spring of 1919. The published documents include 
the Majority and Minority Reports of the Committee presided 
over by Lord Hunter; a long review of the Reports by the 
Government of India; and a letter containing the judgments 
of the British Government upon the whole subject. The docu- 
ments do not require us to change the tentative opinions which 
we have expressed from time to time. The suppression of the 
rising at Amritsar by General Dyer has naturally become for 
most people the central fact in all these Indian events. We 
cannot quarrel with this selection because as a matter of fact 
the rights and wrongs of General Dyer’s action are co-extensive 
with the whole problem of governing subject races. 


The Government have evidently felt this themselves as Mr. 
Montagu’s letter—though the letter is signed by Mr. Montagu 
it is no doubt the judgment of the Cabinet—begins with the 
occurrences at the sunk garden at Amritsar on April 13th, 1919. 
The Cabinet are far more emphatic in their condemnation of 
General Dyer than is the Majority Report of the Hunter Com- 
mittee. General Dyer’s action in firing on the unarmed crowd 
without warning and in continuing to fire until there were some 
1,500 casualties although the crowd was trying to disperse, 
is condemned as “inconsistent with the principle that when 
military action in support of the civil authorities is required 
the minimum of force necessary should be used.” General 
Dyer, it is added, ‘‘ was not entitled to select for condign punish. 
ment an unarmed crowd which had committed no acts of violence, 
many members of which must have been unaware that they 
Were disobeying his commands.” 


As for the order that Indians passing through the street 
where Miss Sherwood had been assaulted must crawl, it is 
described as “offending against every action of civilized govern- 
ment.” It is admitted that General Dyer “ displayed honesty 
of purpose and unflinching adherence to his conception of his 
duty.” Nevertheless, his conception is described as being “so 
fundamentally at variance with that which H.M. Government 
had a right to expect from officers who hold His Majesty’s com- 
mission that it is impossible to regard him as fitted to remain 
entrusted with the responsibilities which his rank and position 





impose upon him.” It was known that General Dyer had 
already been required to resign his appointment as Brigadier- 
General, but Mr. Montagu’s letter announces that his case has 
now been referred to the Army Council. Several months ago we 
suggested that though General Dyer in effect lost his head, his 
action might nevertheless have prevented a second Mutiny. The 
Majority Report, that is to say the Report of the British members 
of the Hunter Committee, does not, however, find evidence that 
there was a large conspiracy which might have developed into 8 
second Mutiny. 





We need not, however, accept this opinion as final, as we cannot 
say that the background of the many unfortunate events into 
which Lord Hunter’s Committee inquired has been fully ex- 
amined. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, took an extremely serious view of the situation, and 
in certain respects the Government cf India has bestowed 
high praise upon him. The Minority Report of the Committee 
disagrees with the Majority on very few matters of fact. The 
great difference is the emphasis laid by the two Reports upcn 
the faults of the Administration and upon the errors of Generel 
Dyer in particular. The Minority Report, that is to say the 
Report of the Indian members of the Committee, describes 
General Dyer’s action as “inhuman and un-British,” and his 
conduct after the firing as “in keeping with this attitude,” as 
he gave no directions for the wounded to be attended to. No 
fair-minded person wko reads the documents can possibly say 
that the Government are backward in preserving the great 
traditions under which India has been governed. 


We have read with much regret the announcement that the 
Government, guided by the Army Council, propose to clothe the 
Army once more in red. It is estimated that the return to pre- 
war uniforms will cost £3,000,000. Newspaper rumour says 
that members of the Army Council who were originally opposed 
to any idea of giving up khaki for use in times of peace have 
changed their opinions for certain reasons. These reasons 
appear to be that the old uniforms with their colour, their highly 
distinctive marks, and their gay appearance have a great value 
for recruiting purposes; and that as money has to be spent on 
advertising for recruits in any case, the money may just as well 
be spent in this form of advertisement. We are asked to bear 
in mind the posters which appear on the hoardings and to reflect 
how dull and drab an appeal would be made by pictures of men 
in the different branches of the Service all clothed in a monotony 
of khaki. Every nursemaid, our fathers used to say, liked to 
be seen in Hyde Park with a red tunic. 


It is also argued on behalf of those who desire a return to the 
old uniforms that officers in any case must have more than one 
uniform, and that when they change into mess uniform they are 
doing nothing more expensive than they would be doing if they 
changed into a duplicate of their day uniform—provided of 
course that gold lace in its old profusion is really done away with. 
After making all allowances for these arguments, we cannot help 
feeling that the proposal to give up khaki is absolutely wrong. 
The Victorian idea of the man in red does not correspond with 
the ideas of to-day. Everything that is heroic, everything thatis 
businesslike and practical in the Army is associated in our minds 
now with khaki. The old habit of regarding the use of pipe-clay 
and polish as in itself “soldiering” has passed away. Even 
though our military metaphysicians should tell us that button 
polishing is good soldiering, not for the reasons which the vulgar 
assume, but because of its symbolical meaning, its power of 
throwing a man into the necessary frame of mind to be smart, 
disciplined and alert, we should still remain unconvinced. 


As regards officers’ uniforms, an officer could well wear the 
same type of uniform on all occasions: real economy would 
be achieved, as his best uniform would gradually become his 
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second-best and be used for ordinary daily work. The re- 
clothing of the Army, we ought to say, is to be spread over five 
years, and this fact is pleaded in extenuation when the Army 
Council is charged with extravagance. This year only the 
Guards and the Household Cavalry are to put on something 
resembling their former magnificence. Money, nevertheless, 
will be spent when money might be saved. That is inexcusable. 
The Government should not set bad examples. It is essential 
to save every penny that can be saved on public expenditure, 
The only contrary argument of eny value in this case is the 
argument of advertisement, and thatin our opinion breaks down- 





Before the House of Commons rose on Thursday week for 
Whitsuntide, Sir Donald Maclean opened a debate on the Lympne 
Conference and on the Polish counter-offensive against the 
Bolsheviks. In regard to the Conference, Mr. Bonar Law ex- 

lained that it was only “a preliminary talk’ between Mr. 
Loyd George and M. Millerand as to the forthcoming meeting 
with the German Chancellor at Spa. The two Premiers had 
agreed that the disarmament of Germany should be expedited. 
As for reparation, “ there was a general feeling that, if it could be 
arranged, a fixed amount would be preferable.” It was agreed 
that, out of whatever sums Germany might pay, Great Britain 
should receive £5 for every £11 allotted to France. At Spa the 
Allies would discuss matters freely with the German delegates. 
Mr. Bonar Law rightly deprecated Sir Donald Maclean’s sug- 
gestion that Germany should be excused from making reparation 
lor her evil deeds. The Government would not demand the 
Impossible, but the victors ought not to be “left in a worse 
financial position than the countries which caused the war.” 


We had hoped, from what Mr. Lloyd George said recently, that 
the principle of a fixed sum to be paid by Germany had already 
been definitely accepted. We cannot imagine a worse impetus 
to German industrial reeovery—which we all desire and on which 
the payment of money by Germany depends—than the feeling 
“the more we work the more we shall have to pay.” This is an 
lssue which must be decided quickly. M. Poincaré resigned from 
the Reparations Commission because he disapproved of the 
fixed sum proposal and, moreover, was in favour of the full 
letter of the Treaty. We cannot agree with him, but of course 
he represents a powerful group in France. We do not want to 
see any sensational rewriting or throwing over of the Treaty— 
that would mean fresh chaos—but we do want to see the unwork- 
able parts of it modified quietly and gradually in a sensible way. 
This ought to be done by the League, but at least let it be done 
by the Supreme Council. 


Lord Robert Cecil in the course of the debate urged that the 
League of Nations should have intervened to prevent the Polish 
counter-offensive. The League, he thought, might have checked 
the aggressive designs of the Bolsheviks by declining to open 
commercial relations with them until they showed a genuine 
desire for peace. He questioned the sincerity of Ministers 
belief in the League. ‘“‘A very unkind critic of the Prime 
Minister said the other day that the League of Nations had 
taken the place of the Welsh mountains in his perorations.” 
Mr. Bonar Law in his reply assured the House again that the 
Government had not advised Poland to attack the Bolsheviks, 
Munitions were given to Poland last autumn to enable her to 
resist the Bolshevik offensive, which was then impending and 
which has since been delivered without success. The Poles 
alone could judge whether their counter-offensive was necessary 
to ward off another Bolshevik attack. The Government did not 
think that the League of Nations could intervene profitably in 
this quarrel. ‘Tho League bad no influence over the Bolsheviks, 
who declined even to receive a League mission of inquiry. If 
any attempt were made to use the League for making a final 
settlement of the war, the neutrals would object and the League 
would be discredited. 


The Rev. F. W. North, the chaplain of the British Church in 
Moscow, returned home last Saturday with a party of refugees. 
As Mr. North has lived in Moscow for the past fourteen years, 
and as he has been in constant communication with the Bolshevik 
lespots since they usurped power in November, 1917, he should 
know the truth about conditions in Russia. It is well, therefore, 
to note Mr. North’s opinion that Russia cannot begin to recover 
until she frees herself from the Bolsheviks. ‘There is no transport in 
Russia; only fourorfive of the factorics in Moscow are working. 
rhe Church has to obtain permission to hold services on festivals, 
Seventeen bishops have been murdered. Mr. North saw Mr, 








Keeling, who is still in prison, after Mr. Lansbury’s visit. We are 
in no way surprised to know that Mr. Keeling utterly repudiated 
Mr. Lansbury’s assertion that the unlucky prisoner regretted his 
“* disloyalty ” to the Bolsheviks, Mr. Lansbury told his readers 
what he thought that Mr. Keeling ought to have said, just as ho 
described the wretched famine-stricken Moscow as the Com- 
munistic paradise that it ought to have been, if theories were facts, 


The Bolsheviks who lately reoceupied Baku sent a force last 
week across the Caspian to Enzeli, to demand the surrender of 
the steamers in which General Denikin’s garrison had escaped 
from Baku to Persian soil. It does not seem to be generally 
known that part of Enzeli is a Russian concession, called Kazian, 
and that the modern port, such as it is, lies within the concession, 
which was worked by the same Russian company that built the 
road from Enzeli to Teheran. From the Russian standpoint, the 
Bolsheviks in landing at Enzeli-Kazian and taking possession of 
the steamers lying at the Kazian wharves were not necessarily 
violating Persian territory. The commander of the small 
British detachment which was at Enzeli, presumably in order to 
watch events on the Caspian, thought it advisable to withdraw 
to Resht, twenty miles away. According to later reports the 
Bolsheviks have returned to Baku with the steamers that the, 
wanted, leaving a few men at Enzeli. The local potentate, 
Kuchik Khan, whose followers are called Jangalis, has long 
been in league with the Bolsheviks, so that the situation is 
unchanged by this trifling affair of the steamers. 


The French general strike which was ordered for May Day 
was from the first a failure. But the General Confederation of 
Labour, which ordered the strike, did not admit its defeat till 
Friday week, when it invited its members to resume work. The 
police on arresting the strike leaders, found abundant evidence 
that the more violent of them were in correspondence with 
Moscow and had planned a Bolshevik revolution. Citizen 
Monatte was cast for the part of the French Lenin, and expected 
sixty thousand desperadoes to help him in massacring the 
“ bourgeoisie.” The plot failed with the strike, and some of 
the worst of these ruffians are now under lock and key. The 
Chamber, after debating M. Millerand’s measures against the 
strike, gave him a vote of confidence on Friday week by 525 
votes to 90. Even that large majority, we may be sure, does 
not fully express the general detestation of Bolshevism in 
France. Many of the Socialists in the minority doubtless voted 
against the Government in the interests of ‘ party unity.” 





Sefior Carranza, the ex-President of Mexico, who was deposed 
by General Obregon a fortnight ago, was overtaken in his flight 
and assassinated by General Herrera, one of the new dictator's 
lieutenants. The Mexican climate is not healthy for ex-Presi- 
dents who linger on the road to exile. It is announced that the 
Mexican Congress on Monday elected Genera! Huerta as the new 
President. The forms of democracy are preserved, but Mexivo 
still remains the sport of rival bandits. 


President Wilson on Monday asked Congress to empower him 
to accept the mandate for Armenia. He reminded the Senate 
of its resolution in favour of a “stable government” for the 
Armenians. It was “a very critical choice.” But the President 
expressed his confidence that he was “‘ speaking in a spirit in 
accordance with the wishes of the greatest of Christian peoples.” 
There is unquestionably much sympathy for Armenia among the 
American people, who have for many years contributed gener- 
ously to the great American missions in Asia Minor. But the 
politicians at Washington seem to think it wholly improbable 
that Congress will embark on the costly and difficult enterprise 
of giving Armenia peace and order. Failing American help, the 
position of the Armenians seems desperate. They are threatened 
by the Tartars on the east and the Turks on the west, as well as 
by the Kurds. The French have their hands full in Cilicia. 
Our own troops are occupied in Constantinople, Batum, Meso- 
potamia, Persia and Palestine. It would be a splendid act of 
generosity if America could devote some of her vast wealth to 
the salvation of the Armenian remnant, but we must not expecd 
her to do so. 


Tho National Railway Wages Board is still examining the 
railwaymen’s new demand for still higher wages. At its meeting 
last week Mr. Watson, the general manager of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, pointed out that, despite the. increase in 
goods rates, the railways were still being worked at a loss, and 
that passenger fares and goods rates must be raised by 20 per 
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eent. on the present charges. If the railwaymen’s fresh demand 
were granted, it would cost £35,000,000 a year, and the railway 
charges must be raised by another 20 per cent. That is to say, 
an old pre-war fare of 20s. would become 42s. Mr. Watson 
expressed the belief that such high charges would deter people 
from using the railways. The motor-cycle, as anyone can see 
on a Bank Holiday or a Saturday afternoon, has become a very 
powerful competitor of the train; even at the present price of 
petrol, the cycle with side-car must be a cheaper form of transit 
than the railway. 


The spectacle of all the main roads at Whitsuntide was a cause 
of astonishmeteven to those who believe most in the wonderful 
adaptability of the British public. The roads were filled with 
an unending stream of motor-cars, motor-bicycles, sidecars and 
“push” bicycles, nearly all carrying. liggage. What had 
happened, evidently, was that by common and tacit consent the 
British public, bent on holiday-making, had come to the con- 
clusion that the railways were “not good enough.’”’ They had 
vivid recollections of their experiences at Easter when they were 
crowded like cattle in the trains, and on many lines were un- 
relentingly charged first-class fares for the privilege of standing 
on a few inches of space in a first-class compartment. Between 
Faster and Whitsuntide they had thought it over and come to 
their own conclusions. As a result they dispensed with the 
railways and took to the roads. Nearly all the railway com- 
panies reported at Whitsuntide much less traffic than they had 
expected. On the roads perhaps the most significant sight was 
that of the innumerable sidecars carrying often three or four 
passengers, and in some cases even five. The combination of a 
sidecar with a motor-bicycle was never orthodox from an 
engineering point of view, but in practice it has succeeded, and 
has in fact triumphed. As the sidecar can be driven, let us say, 
sixty miles or more on a gallon of petrol, itis obvious whata saving 
is made by a small family which goes for a holiday in this way. 


¢ 


It is predicted that Sir Eric Geddes will shortly raise passenger 
fzres on the railways still further. Well, we are all in favour of 
the railways being made to pay. At present they are being 
subsidized. But the experiences of Whitsuntide convey two 
warnings. One is to the railway employees to whom it is being 
demonstrated that an industry cannot pay in wages more than 
itearns. If it tries to do that it will wither away and collapse, 
The other warning is to the Government, who will do well to 
remember that circulation by means of easy and cheap transport 
is one of the greatest blessings a country can have, and a blessing 
without which trade cannot possibly thrive. If the Whitsuntide 
holiday-makers have indicated that the roads are an excellent 
alternative to the railways, the Government must not try by 
artificial means to prove that the public is wrong. However 
they may make the railways solvent, they must not do it by 
taxing the transport of the roads out of existence. 


Mr. Clynes, as President of the National Union of General 
Workers, which held at Aberdeen on Monday, 
denounced “ direct action ’’ in the strongest terms. ‘‘ The vote 
was the instrument for making laws. The strike was the weapon 
for settling workshop terms.’ The organized workmen with the 
vote could, he said, make the Labour Party all-powerful, if they 
At present, we may note, most of the workmen vote 
against the Labour Party. Mr. Clynes warned his hearers that 
a resort to violence would not only disorganize our commerce 
and industry, but would also stop our food imports. If our 
delicate credit system broke down, foreign countries would cease 
to sell us corn and meat and other necessaries. The Bolsheviks 
have found that out already. Great Britain would suffer more 
than Russia. Mr. Clynes might have added that, so long as the 
small minority of extremists continues to influence the executive, 
the Labour Party will never do any good in this country. He 
expressed much indignation at the suggestion that Labour was not 
fit to rule. He would scarcely deny that the Labour Party, under 
some of its present leaders, will never have the chance of ruling, 


a congress 


chose, 


Mr. Clynes’s warning against political strikes was opportune. 
A fortnight ago some dockers refused to load a ship with 
munitions for Poland. Last Friday week the National Union of 
Railwaymen instructed its members not to handle “‘ any material 
which is intended to assist Poland against the Russian people.” 
The Irish malcontents took the hint. On Thursday week the 
Dublin dockers had refused to unload a cargo of munitions for 
the Army in Ireland. The ship was taken to Kingstown and 
unloaded into railway waggons by soldiers. The drivers then 
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refused to work the train to Dublin and the South, and were 
supported by the Irish branch of the National Union of Railway- 
men, who threatened a strike if the drivers were dismissed. As 
we write on Thursday, Mr. J, H. Thomas and his executive have 
not decided whether to approve or condemn the action of their 
Irish members. It is clear, however, that the Government of 
Ireland cannot be controlled by the dockers and railwaymen of 
Dublin and Kingstown. We comment on the matter elsewhere. 





One of the few avowed British Bolsheviks has been sent to gaol 
for six months. This man, Harold Perey Burgess, the manager 
of Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s organ, the Workers’ Dreadnought, was 
convicted at Bow Street last Saturday of trying to cause dis- 
affection among the Irish Guards. He had given money and 
drink to some Guardsmen and had supplied them with pamphlets, 
advocating ‘‘ Soviets for the British,” which they were to dis- 
tribute in the barracks at Caterham. The Guardsmen drank 
Burgess’s beer, took his money, and burnt or threw aside his 
seditious pamphlets. But it was clearly his intention to.promote 
a mutiny, in the interests of Lenin, who doubtless knew the 
source of the funds which Burgess was distributing to chance 
acquaintances in public-houses. As the magistrate said, it is 
difficult to imagine a more serious offence. Burgess may thank 
the leniency of what he would call a “‘ bourgeois’ court. Had 
he tried to corrupt a “ Red” guard in Moscow, he would have 
been shot out of hand. 


We read reports of a movement to prevent the large shops 
in London from buying up their small neighbours. This seems 
good in the abstract or at first sight. Everybody sympathizes 
with the efforts of the small man to keep his head above water 
in competition with great firms, attempted monopolies, or 
Trusts. But in reality do the small men suffer as a whole from 
the competition of the great stores? Mr. Charles Booth, the 
author of that famous book Life and Labour of the People in 
London came to a different conclusion. He admitted that 
though theory pointed in one way, the facts pointed in the 
other. Consider, for instance, Victoria Street. The original 
intention of the planners of that street was that it should be 
residential, To-day it is largely a row of shops. It might have 
been supposed that the Army and Navy Stores would kill the 
competition of the small people, but it has not done so. Ina 
strange and ttnexpected way it has attracted it. 


The same thing has happened or is happening in the neigh- 
bourhood of other large stores—Whiteley’s, Harred’s, Barker's 
and Selfridge’s. Perhaps the explanation is that when a great 
store is established and prospers the quarter in which it exists 
enjoys 4 prestige as a shopping centre. The small shopkeepers 
are anxious to set up in that centre in order to enjoy that prestige. 
Perhaps also it happens that people who go to the quarter 
meaning to shop at the great store find themselves waylaid 
and deflected from their original purpose by the appeals of 
the smaller shops. Yet again, they may be in a hurry and 
think they will be more quickly attended to in the small shops. 
Whatever the reason may be the small shopkeeper does, as a 
matter of fact, flourish in the neighbourhood of the alleged 
upas tree. 

We have noticed a news bill of the Daily Herald on which 
attention was drawn to the number of winners spotted by the 
Daily Herald’s tipster. On making inquiries we learn that the 
efficiency of this tipster who calls himself “ Templegate” hae 
not been overstated by the proprietors of the Daily Herald. 
Apparently he promises to rival even the fame of Captain Coe. 
Templegate gives his readers every day a “ dead snip ’’—a horse’s 
name with an asterisk attached to it, the asterisk meaning that 
this is an animal to put your shirt upon. Templegate is also 
very strong on double events. But what a curious fatality 
there seems to be which leads organs of extreme political opinion 
to turn their newspapers into, so to speak, public gambling 
saloons. This attraction is apparently far too strong to be 
resisted, otherwise we could not account for the fact that the 
Daily Herald daily denounces capitalism in one part oi itself and 
enthusiastically éncourages capitalism in another part of iteelf. 
For if there is any sport which can exist only in a capitalistic 
State and which in every aspect encourages and glorifies capital. 
istic ideas, surely that sport is horse-racing. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 1920 


5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 86}; Thursday 
week, 853; a year ago, 943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ee 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
W* had hoped to be able to avoid further notice of 
the personal conflict which has arisen between 
these two public men. It is, however, impossible to do so. 
The struggle has become so bitter, and is so great a cause 
of confusion in men’s minds that no organ of the Press 
which seeks to perform the office of watch-dog can ignore 
it. We, as our readers know, consider that Mr. Lloyd George 
is not a man fitted by temperament to conduct uncontrolled 
the afiairs of the country or to be the supreme Peace Lord at 
a moment when what are wanted above all things are care, 
caution, moderation, a wise general outlook, a determina- 
tion to keep an even course and a refusal to practise the 
arts of a quack doctor on the body politic. Mr. Lloyd 
George has plenty of good intentions like the rest of us and 
plenty of a kind of wild and spasmodic courage, but 
emphatically he is a dangerous pilot in extremity. Shoot- 
ing Niagara erected into a system is one which the nation 
cannot afiord to adopt at this juncture. But because we 
want to see Mr. Lloyd George not given a freer hand but 
either put under the strictest restraint financial and 
legislative, or else asked to make way for some saner and 
safer leader, it must not be supposed that we are in favour 
of all forms of attack upon him. We adopt Charles II.’s 
formula. We are not going to get rid of Mr. Lloyd George 
in order to make Lord Northelifie king, and what is 
of a great deal more moment, we are convinced that 
the British people are not going to do so. The British 
people have still, taken as a whole, the best Press in 
the world and the most independent, though, alas, there 
are signs of decay in this respect. But though the 
Press has, and will continue to have, great influence in 
this country, the British people have an instinctive horror 
of government by newspaper and do not mean to see it 
established here. Milton said well: “ The State shall be 
my governors but not my critics.” We may copy him 
and say: “The Press shall be my critics but not my 
governors.”” Newspapers must and ought to criticise, and 
to criticise strongly and freely both men and measures. 
It is their function to tell people in plain words whether in 
their view this or that statesman is fit to rule, and whether 
his measures are likely to do good or harm to the country. 
What the Press ought not to do is to abandon the judicial 
attitude and impartial spirit which it always assumes 
in form, and adopt instead all the tricks of the advocate 
bent upon a favourable verdict at all costs. No one wants 
a judge to conceal his opinion as to whether particular 
acts were right or wrong or as to the nature of the 
evidence in regard to them, or again to conceal his opinion 
about the characters of the men before him. In his 
summing up and in all his judicial utterances we expect, 
however, that though he does not extenuate he shall set 
down nothing in malice. Though he is not to mislead the 
jury as to his own conclusions, he must never present 
the evidence to them in a way that would colour 
it to the prejudice of any particular individual. He must 
let both sides be weighed, even though he makes it clear 
what in his view is the inevitable deduction from the facts. 
When a newspaper does that, it is performing its most 
important function, the function of judicial journalism. 
But who can say that this is the tone in which the personal 
struggle between Mr. Lloyd George and the Northcliffe Press 
is conducted ? There is very little of reasoned attack upon 
the Prime Minister or his policy to be found in the Times, but 
a very great deal of presentation of the news in such a way 
as to create prejudice. We do not for a moment mean to 
accuse our great contemporary, for great it is in spite of 
its lapse into action unworthy of its traditions, of purveying 
false news, or of suppressing or garbling news, but we do say 
that it presents the facts in a way which no self-respecting 
judge would permit himself. The result is one which, to 
continue our analogy, is sometimes seen in the Courts. The 
jury try to counterbalance what they think is unfairness in 
the Judge to one of the parties by giving a verdict which they 
probably would never have given if they had seen the case 
handled with impartiality. The Judge’s eagerness and 
passion defeat his object. At the present moment it is, 





indeed, not too much to say that the attitude of the North- 
eliffe Press towards the Prime Minister is doing more to 
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keep him in office and in uncontrolled power than any 
other influence at work in our public life. Instinctiyely 
the public feels that if Mr. Lloyd George were to fall, not 
through the opposition of serious men in the country 
but owing to the suggestions of a powerful group of 
newspapers, inspired by personal animosity, we should 
indeed be in a perilous condition, Our politicians on the 
make pay as it is too much attention to the Press. 
and are much too eager to use the newspaper as part of 
their climbing equipment. If the Northcliffe Press can 
boast that it not only destroyed Mr. Asquith, but as soon 
as it changed its view put down the man it had placed 
or was supposed to have placed, in Mr. Asquith’s seat. 
the Press, or at any rate this particular section of it, would 
come to be regarded as the true source of power in this 
country. We should see the afiairs of the nation con. 
trolled by those who had no direct responsibility but who 
were yet omnipotent through “Influence.” If Lord 
Northcliffe were to succeed Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister he would, at any rate, come under the restraints 
provided by the constitutional machine—a machine which 
still, to a very large extent, carries out its functions, But 
no one supposes for a moment that Lord Northcliffe could 
be made, or indeed would ask to be made, Prime Minister, 
What would happen in the case we are supposing of a 
Minister destroyed by the Northclifie Press would be the 
rise to power of a body of men who would feel themselves 
to be, and therefore would be, at the beck and call of the 
Times, the Daily Mail, the Evening News, and the Weekly 
Dispatch, jointly and severally. It is the dread of a situa- 
tion ot that kind which at this moment is giving Mr. Lloyd 
George far greater stability than he has ever been able to 
create by his own actions. 

It will be said no doubt that the Spectator has no right 
to complain of attacks on Mr. Lloyd George. Has it not been 
itself far stronger in its condemnation of Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy and of his method of conducting public affairs ’ 
Our reply is to point to the history of the relations between 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northelifie. From the time 
when Mr. Lloyd George was waited into power largely by 
the action of the Northcliffe Press till a certain day last 
autumn, when the breach between the Prime Minister and 
the proprietor of the Times and the Daily Mail took place, 
Mr. Lloyd George was the persona grata of Printing House 
Square and Carmelite Street. What is more, the policy 
he pursued both as regards the war and the making of peace 
was equally supported by the Times. The Northcliffe Press 
did not, like the Spévtator, regard the interference with the 
plans of our military commanders on the Western Front as 
fraught with danger. It did not, as we did, denounce his 
failure to make the young men of Ireland do what the 
Government compelled the young men of England, Scotland 
and Wales to do—defend their country in arms. It 
has not opposed the home policy of Mr. Lloyd George as 
regards labour as we have opposed it. Again, it has not 
criticised Mr. Lloyd George for his Russian or his Poksh 
policy of adventure. In a word the Times and its colleagues 
cannot be said to have had a great or, indeed, any quarrel 
with the Prime Minister as to the principles of action which 
he has followed, though it has no doubt been of late highly 
critical of details. It is the attitude towards the man, not the 
attitude towards his doings, which has changed. This 
is levity of action as great as that which we have 
condemned in Mr. Lloyd George. It is no good to try to 
cure levity by more levity. Here, at any rate, like does 
not cure like, 

One cannot help feeling in regard to the action of the 
Northcliffe Press that it would not take very much to 
produce another change. What were the exact grounds 
upon which Mr. Lloyd George quarrelled with Lord North- 
clifie we do not know, nor do we indeed desire to know. 
It was obvious from Lord Northcliffe’s attack on Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Lloyd George’s counter-attack on Lord 
Northcliffe that the difference must have been of some quite 
trivial and personal character and not one concerned with 
matters of principle. But quarrels which have petty origins 
can quite well be made up on equally petty grounds. We 
should not, therefore, be the least surprised, when both com- 
batants are a little tired of the fight, to find some honest 
broker—it might be Lord Beaverbrook or Mr. Kennedy 
Jones or another—eflecting a conciliation, Meanwhile Mr. 
Lloyd George must be congratulated on his luck in having an 
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assailant who brings with him a remedy for the wounds 
he creates. Unfortunately the country cannot be so 
congratulated. To put it at the lowest, Mr. Lloyd George 
ets through Lord Northcliffe’s action the stability which 
fe has not earned by his acts. We prefer a sounder and 
ganer foundation for political Power than the polemics of 
an injudicious and prejudiced opponent. 





GOVERNMENT BY SECTIONS. 

YET another attempt is being made upon representative 
y government. It would be well that the Government 
and the nation should recognize fully what is being done 
before small attempts proceed to great. Some of the 
leaders of Labour have evidently made up their minds that 
it is possible for them to direct the foreign policy and the 
Irish policy of the Government by means which are not 
Parliamentary. We all know what happened to Direct 
Action in its original form. Both the miners and the 
railwaymen tried to impose upon the country a policy 
which was not approved by a majority by means of strikes 
intended to paralyse trade. The strikes failed as strikes 
must always fail when they are unsupported by public 
opinion, but the leaders responsible for them pretended that 
they had won victories. Again, the Trade Unions Congress, 
having decided that the unpopular policy of nationalising 
the mines must be brought about by Direct Action, sum- 
moned a Special Congress to decide what form direct action 
should take. It cannot be too often repeated that this 
Special Congress met not to discuss the advisability of direct 
action—for that had already been decided on—but simply to 
choose the method of putting it into cperation. Fortun- 
ately for Labour, the Special Congress backed away from the 
abyss and decided, for the time being at all events, to have 
nothing to do with Direct Action. It might have been hoped 
that the whele question was then settled for a long time to 
come, but now we see Direct Action reappearing. Like 
previous efforts in this line, it is an attempt to do away with 
representative government and to impose the will of a 
section upon the mass by means of paralysing strikes. 

Little more than a week ago Mr. J. H. Thomas directed 
the members of the National Union of Railwaymen not to 
handle munitions which were destined for Poland. Dockers 
and railwaymen have similarly been refusing to handle 
materials or to work trains when the materials were con- 
signed to the army in Ireland. In both cases the intention 
is to take the direction of policy out of the hands of the 
Government and to place it in the hands of the leaders of 
Trade Unions. The principle is so utterly bad and so 
dangerous that the Government ought to resist it before it 
spreads, and if, or when, they do so they will be encouraged 
by every sensible person in the country. For our part we 

re very doubtful about the policy of the Government in 

Poland, and we should resist with energy any attempt to 
encourage the Poles to penetrate farther into Russia or to 
try to destroy Russian Bolshevism by force of arms, or to 
do anything except what is legitimate for their own defence. 
But we should resist with still more energy an attempt at 
home to destroy representative government. That is a 
hundred times more dangerous than the policy of the 
Government, whatever it may be. 

There is much that we like in Mr. J. H. Thomas, but we 
confess that sometimes it becomes extremely difficult for 
those who would wish to write of him with sympathy to 
reconcile his contradictions or to follow his proceedings with 
patience. It seems to us that he is so extraordinarily 
itive to his environment that he can assume almost any 
complexion according to the atmosphere in which he finds 
himself. We have heard of orators who could play upon 
their audiences as a great musician can play upon his 
instrument and make it do almost anything he likes. Mr. 
Thomas seems to be in quite a different case. His audiences 
can play upon him, coaxing out one side of him by volleys 
of applause, and causing another side of him to recede by 
means of silence or disapproval till they have produced the 
sentiments which they desire. Mr. Thomas has a good 
deal of the Celt in his composition, and it may be that when 
he is being, so to speak, coerced by flattery he is quite 
unconscious of what is happening to him. We can only 
judge him by what we read ; and we find him at one time 
denouncing Direct Action, as he was doing not many weeks 
ago, forcibly and eloquently enough, and at another time, 
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as he is doing to-day, inspiring and urging Direct Action in 
the case of Poland. We sincerely hope that he will be 
warned against what is evidently a weakness in his mental 
or moral make up, and that he will not rush upon the fate 
of being judged weak or dishonest when most people would 
agree that he really has enough strength and ability to 
stand on his own feet and be a real leader. 

Although Labour is attempting to direct foreign and Irish 
politics, we suspect that it inet very little about either. 
What do the dockers of Liverpool know about Poland ? 
Have their “ cultural” cravings, about which Mr. Bevin 
talked so much, already impelled them to saturate them- 
selves in the affairs of Poland? The Polish Socialists 
evidently think otherwise. We have received a state- 
ment published by the Polish Socialist Party in which 
that Party points out to its so-called friends here 
that “ it does not oppose the Polish offensive in such a way 
as would be desired by the Communists, that is by disorgan- 
izing the army and the State.” The Polish Socialists go 
on to say :—‘‘ And we also do not want to please the 
Communists and our own reactionaries by opposing the 
independence of the Ukraine. These are the reasons of 
the anxieties prevailing among the comrades abroad who, 
while knowing thoroughly their own affairs, are perfectly 
ignorant of the Polish Socialist policy.” It will be seen 
that the Polish Socialists believe in self-determination so 
intently as actually to want the Ukraine to have it when she 
asks for it. Leaders of Labour here oppose the indepen- 
dence of the Ukraine for no reason that we can conceive 
except that the Russian Bolsheviks want the Ukraine for 
themselves, 

In particular we advise the Government to watch what is 
called the “ Hands off Russia Committee ” in this country. 
This Committee has already called upon the workers to 
“down tools” for twenty-four hours to force the British 
Government to make peace with Russia. The manifesto is 
signed by Mr. Smillie, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr. Winstone, 
Colonel Malone, Mr. J. E. Mills, Mr. George Lansbury and 
others. It points out that “ the present House of Commons 
will not make peace with Russia unless it is forced to do so ” 
and that “ direct action released the Sinn Feiners who were 
in prison; direct action raised the railwaymen’s wages ; 
and direct action is the one thing of which the bourgeoitic 
is afraid.” 

Now turn to Ireland. In responding to the appeals of 
Sinn Feiners, British Labour leaders are protecting mur- 
derers. We wonder what Mr. Smillie, Mr. Lansbury and 
others who have the reputation of being good family men 
would feel if their own wives and children lay awake at 
night holding their breath and waiting for the loud knock on 
the front door which means the arrival of masked bullies or 
assassins, The troops and the munitions which are being 
sent to Ireland are being sent for the protection of innocent 
persons, and of the property of innocent persons, and for no 
other reason. We wonder, again, whether it has occurred 
to Mr. Smillie and Mr. Lansbury and their friends that as 
the dockers of Liverpool are largely Irish, or are susceptible 
to the well-known Irish influences of Liverpool, their motives 
in tripping up the Government are not exactly motives which 
other Labour men are wise to share. We wonder, yet again, 
whether British workers who lend themselves to Direct Action 
in connection with Ireland understand that the Irish are 
anxious to drive every English trade union out of Ireland. 
One of the chief objects in the Irish Labour programme at 
present is to detach all Irish shipyard and engineering 
workers, ironmoulders, electricians and boilermakers from 
British Unions and to form them in an Irish Union. 
In Ulster the workers cling to their British comrades but in 
the South of Ireland the estrangement from English Unions 
is becoming more and more marked. 

We do not wish to seem to write cynically ; and therefore 
to avoid all appearance of cynicism we shall say that we 
sincerely hope that Labour leaders here will have the sense 
to save themselves before they go too far in this folly. At 
all events they have been warned. But if we wished to be 
cynical, or, as some people might say, practical, we should 
urge the Government to encourage the National Union of 
Railwaymen to finance a strike in Ireland. The Irish 
railwaymen in the South of Ireland are one of the few 
remnants which cling to their British allegiance. If the 
National Union of Railwaymen were to pour money inte 
Ireland for which it would never get any return, and the 
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results of which would be of no manner of use to British 
railwaymen, the N.U.R. would be enormously weakened. 
It would no longer be able to stand up to the Government, 
and Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Eric Geddes would be able to 
dictate their own pelicy to Mr. Thomas. After all, however, 
we cannot help hoping that Mr. Thomas will have a rapid 
access of common-sense. Although he has displayed many 
symptoms of weakness he is, after all, a man of ability and 
he knows just as well as his more sensible colleague, Mr. 
Clynes, knows that the only way to control policy in this 
country is by means of votes. If we depart from that 
democratic plan we shall have every section im turn presumn- 
ing to be our master. When the railwaymen, the dockers, 
and the miners had exhausted themselves we should be 
offered the control and the wisdom of the bricklayers, and 
the weavers and spinners, and the taxi-drivers, and perhaps 
in the end of the flappers and the population of the primary 
schools. 


A BETTER FUTURE FOR FARMING. 


ORD LEE, the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
is to be heartily congratulated on having inspired a 
Bill which will put the business of farming upon a more 
solid foundation. It will do this partly by assuring the 
farmer that he need not fear ruin if he does his duty and 
ploughs as much as possible of his land, and partly by giving 
the tenant farmer greater security in his holding. When 
Lord Lee accepted his present appointment we felt sure 
that he was in earnest, as his views on the importance of 
the Policy of the Plough were well known, po it seemed 
wildly improbable either that Mr. Lloyd George would 
have offered him office or that Lord Lee would have 
accepted it if they did not both mean to pass some such 
Bill as is now presented to the country. 

Perhaps we shall do well to assume comparative ignor- 
ance on the part of our readers—for in these days it often 
happens that a Bill of tremendous importance attracts 
no more attention than would have belonged to some small 
issue before the war—and summarise the main proposals 
of the Bill. The Bill which was introduced by Sir Arthur 
Boscawen on Thursday week is divided into two parts. 
The first provides f6r minimum prices for cereals, except 
barley ; the second practically re-casts the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. The first part gives virtual permanence 
to the Corn Production Act of 1917, and this of course 
involves permanence for the Agricultural Wages Boards. 
The guaranteed —_ for cereals are to be fixed from year 
to year in accordance with the cost of production in each 
year. Every rise in wages will of course have its immediate 
effect upon the price of corn in the year in which that rise 
takes place. The minimum prices for wheat and oats, 
to begin with, are to be based on those of the year 1919, 
namely, wheat 68s. per quarter of 504 lbs. and oats 46s. per 
— of 336 lbs. The minimum prices for 1921 and the 
ollowing years are to be fixed by three commissioners 
appointed respectively by the Board of Agriculture, the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade. The cost of production 
has notoriously increased since 1919, and it is therefore a 
certainty that the minimum prices for 1921 will be above 
the level we have mentioned. Clause 1 is extremely 
Important, for it protects the farmer against any sudden 
repeal of the Act. What the farmer requires above all is 
certainty. He wants to know exactly where heis. He has 
to look ahead through a whole rotation of crops, that is 
to say as a rule not less than four years ahead, and if he 
cannot see so far ahead as that he becomes very cautious 
and falls into an un-plough-like frame of mind. Small 
blame to him—he will not go in for the best kind of farming 
because of the risks. Clause 1, then, provides that if it 
should be proposed to repeal the Act, repeal shall not take 
effect until the expiration of the fourth year after the date 
on which the Order is made. 

A considerable control of cultivation becomes inevitable 
when once the State has guaranteed prices. The farmer, 
we know, hates nothing more than interference and shies 
at the very sight of an inspector, but he cannot be guaran- 
teed against ruin unless he accepts what has become 
inevitable. After all, land is a monopoly in the sense that 
a man who farms badly is keeping off the land somebody 
else who would farm well. Land is a raw material of 
which the amount is limited. Failure to respond to a 
Warning that better cultivation is required is to be punish- 














able by fine. Moreover, the Board of Agriculture, or any 
County Agricultural Committee deriving authority froyy 
the Board, is to be entitled to carry out the required 
cultivation and recover the cost. Where a failure in 
cultivation is due to the general mismanagement o! |» 
estate, the Minister, on the recommendation of the County 
Agricultural Committee, may appoint a receiver ani 
manager to act on behalf of the owner. In order, howeve; 
to avoid arbitrary or malignant action against any owner 
a full enquiry is provided for and appeal is also to |e 
allowed to the High Court. Under another provision 
landlords may be required to execute for their tenants the 
repairs necessary to proper cultivation, and if a landlord 
should fail to comply, the tenant may be authorised to 
carry out the repairs himself and recover the cost from the 
landlord. 

We now pass to the Tenancy clauses. These quite 
rightly do not give anything in the nature of fixity of 
tenure, for that would amount to the disastrous system of 
dual ownership. If dual ownership came into existence 
we should undoubtedly repeat the unhappy experience of 
Ireland, and here, as there, the ultimate solution would 
have to be State purchase in the interests of the tenants. 
The Bill proceeds on the much wider ground of guarantec- 
ing ample compensation to tenants. If a tenant farmer is 
required to leave his farm through no failure on his part 
to farm properly, he will receive not only the usual com- 
pensation but a year’s rent in money. ‘There is even a 
provision that in a bad case of eviction, that is to say where 
the landlord for some purely arbitrary or fanciful reason 
has turned out a good farmer, the lump sum of money to 
be paid may be the equivalent of four years’ rent. Arrange- 
ments are also proposed for adjusting rent without servinz 
a notice to quit. If the tenant refuses arbitration on a 
proposed increase of rent, the landlord is not to be liable 
for compensation if the tenancy is ended owing to that 
refusal of the tenant. The landlord, on the other hand, 
will be liable for compensation if he refuses a tenant's 
request for arbitration as to a reduction of rent and if as a 
result the tenant leaves. Next we come to the vexed 
question of improvements. As the law now nu 
landlord need pay for improvements unless they have been 
carried out with his consent, but the Bill provides that if a 
landlord refuses consent to improvements, the County 
Agricultural Committee may order that they should be 
carried out just as though the landlord’s consent had been 
obtained. 

Another very interesting point is that the famous 
Evesham custom is to be made legal. The custom which 
has grown up at Evesham, where the best fruit and veg:- 
table gardening in the country is to be found, is that an 
outgoing tenant presents a successor to the landlord. The 
compensation for fruit trees planted, manure put into the 
land, and so on, is a matter of arrangement between tlie 
outgoing tenant and the incoming tenant. At Hvesham 
the amount of compensation to be paid is the crux of the 
whole matter, because as a matter of fact what has been 
planted and the manure and fertilisers which have been 
put into the land are in this kind of intensive farming 
considerably more valuable than the land itself. Of 
course the landlord may refuse the proposed successor, 
but at Evesham this has seldom happened. If he should 
refuse he must pay the compensation himself. 

Everyone who has read the Reports of recent enquiries 
into farming recognises what a tremendous amount of 
useful investigation there has been, and will now be grati- 
fied at knowing that this work has not been thrown awk}. 
The labours of the various committees and the Royul 
Commission which have become associated in the public 
mind with the names—to take only a few—of Lord Milner, 
Mr. Leslie Scott, Mr. Edward Strutt, Lord Selborne and 
Sir Arthur Boscawen have borne fruit with the abundance 
of Evesham. The new Bill means that doubt and hesita- 
tion are to be banished from the mind of the farmer. He 
is to be encouraged to plough as much of his land as he can 
and to grow cereal crops, though we may mention here 
that as barley is the most economical cereal for certa‘n 
kinds of land, we cannot help being sorry that the price for 
barley is not guaranteed under the Bill. Arable farming 
means more of everything. It means a far larger 
production from the land; it means a greater production 
of the essential forms of food; it means not only more 
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corn but more cattle; and it also means a far greater 
number of people employed upon the land. Why then, 
it may be asked, if arable farming is the perfect form of 
farming has the British farmer tended to let his ploughs 
stand idle and bring land down to grass? The answer is 
that arable farming, though it is the most profitable and 
the highest form of farming, involves many risks. Some 
fifty years ago a succession of bad seasons ruined half the 
farmers in England. Year after year the corn crop could 
not be gathered in decent condition or could not be gathered 
at all. The ordinary farmer had not funds enough to 
carry on, and he went under. The memory of those years 
is very bitter. The amount of land under the plough in 
England and Wales has never since reached the high level 
of 1872, even during the war when several millions of 
acres were freshly ploughed. Unless the farmer be guaran- 
teed a certain price for his corn, he will not face the prospect 
of being, so to speak, snowed under by imported corn in a 
year when his cost of production has been high and his 
total yield is small. He will get down to grass again with 
its small pay-sheet but its negligible risks. As a matter 
of fact there is not likely to be any great fall in corn prices 
for a long time to come. But the farmer needs assurance. 
Hitherto the Corn Production Act has cost the Government 
nothing. The prices at which the farmer was able to sell 
his corn were always higher than the price guaranteed by 
the Act. We do not therefore apprehend that guarantees 
to the farmer are going to cost the State much, or indeed 
enything. 

Nevertheless we may feel fairly sure that an outcry 
will be raised against this Bill for better farming on the 
ground that no business ought to be subsidized. On this 
question let us once again make our opinion quite clear. 
We believe that the best form of farming is desirable, first 
because it is a guarantee of national safety, and secondly 
because it is good for every community that there should 
be a balance between the life of the town and the life of the 
country. Free Traders though we are, we have always 
accepted the view that if it could be shown that a higher 
food production was necessary for the security of the 
country, higher food production should be ensured even 
though it had to be paid for at a considerable price. 
It is worth paying for just as much, and for just the same 
reasons, as a battle-ship or a fleet of tanks or aeroplanes is 
worth paying for. The principles of Free Trade have 
nothing whatever to do with it. 


PISE AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

} he student of the literature of Pisé de terre will 

remember that through all writings on the subject 
during the last hundred years there flits the phantom of 
Mr. Holland’s Communication to the Board of Agriculture. 
Strangely enough, however, though no writer on Pisé ever 
fails to allude to it, no writer on Pisé ever professes to quote 
from it, and we doubt very much by the context whether 
any of them had seen it. Mr. Holland, we may note, was 
an architect who practised at the close of the eighteenth 
century and who took up Pisé, and, like a sensible man, 
recommended it to the Board of Agriculture as worthy of 
their attention. The Board appear like so many public 
offices before and since to have printed his Communication, 
crossed their legs and sat still. At last after some diffi- 
culties we have been able to run down and dig out Mr. 
Holland’s Communication. It went to earth in the British 
Museum and not as one might have expected in the Record 
Office, to which, after a certain term of years, superfluous 
yapers are sent by public departments. In the British 
Museum, in a book entitled Communications to the Board 
of Agriculture on Subjects Relative to the Husbandry and 
Internal Improvement of the Country,” published in London, 
1797, there is in Vol. I. an appendix which contains an 
essay on Pisé consisting of “a communication drawn up 
and presented to the Board of Agriculture by Henry 
Holland concerning the Pisé method or the art of building 
strong and durable walls to the height of several stories 
with nothing but earth.” Here we may say that the volume 
at the British Museum includes only the second and fourth 
issues of what was evidently a periodical publication of 
the Board. This is to be regretted because a reference in 
the introduction of the fourth issue shows that issue No. 1 
contained the historic outline in regard to the Pisé process, 





The following report upon Holland’s Communication (01 
essay) has been prepared for us :— 

This essay is an English adaptation of the works of 
F. Cointeraux (Ist and 2nd issues) from which it contains some 
passages translated verbatim, and also of other French authors 
(Goiffon, Abbé Rozier) who wrote upon the same subject. The 
Communication consists of an Introduction and sixteen chapters, 
of which the following is a cursory summary :— 

INTRODUCTION.—The Communication is stated to be taken 
from a work by Cointeraux (1791, title not given). ‘The 
possibility of raising the walls of houses two or even three stories 
high with earth only, which will sustain floors loaded with the 
heaviest weights, and of building the largest manufactories 
- + «+ may astonish everyone who has not been an eye- 
witness.” The author warns his readers that the Pisé method 
has nothing in common with the hovels built of mud mixed with 
straw or chopped hay to be found in some parts of England. 

Chapter I.—Of Pisé and its Origin.—Merely by compressing 
earth in moulds or cases houses of any size or height can be 
built. At present (1797) the method is only practised in the 
province of Lyons, but it was already well known in antiquity. 

Chapter I1.—Of the Implements Necessary for Building.— 
The only special implements required are a mould and a rammer. 
A very detailed description of the mould is given, together with 
the method of fixing it upon the wall by means of joists, posts, 
and wedges. ‘The mould forms a sort of oblong box narrower 
at the top. This box is made of deal, something more than one 
inch thick, well planed, ten feet long, two feet nine inches high, 
and is reinforced by four ledges on each side, and provided with. 
handles, The head of the mould which forms the angles ct the 
building must be made of two narrow pieces of wood esghteen 
inches broad and three feet high. This contrivance is initially 
fixed upon a stone foundation, and then upon the layers of wall 
already constructed by means of transversal joists provided 
with mortises in which the tenons of the posts are fitted and fixed 
by means of wedges. The posts are fastened together at the 
top by a twisted rope, so as to secure the perfect rigidity of the 
mould. This chapter in the Communication is accompanied by 
numerous plates representing the mould with all its parts, the 
rammer, etc. 

Chapter III.—Method of Working.—This chapter is descrip- 
tive of the method of fixing the mould on the foundation which, 
for cottages, should be raised at least two feet from the ground. 
It should be eighteen inches thick, and made of some durable 
masonry—stone, for instance. The joists should then be placed 
across this foundation, and the posts sunk in their mortises. 
The lateral boards of the cali are placed along the walls 
between the posts, and the whole device is secured in position 
by wedges at the bottom, and by rope at the top. The ten-foot 
mould thus obtained is divided into three compartments, each 
of which is worked by a separate workman. Layers of earth 
three to four inches thick are spread at the bottom of the mould, 
trodden in, and then stamped by the rammer, at first at the 
sides of the mould, and then in the middle, care being taken to 
cross the strokes. This chapter also contains advice as to how 
to proceed with the angles of the house and partition walls. 

Chapter IV.—Method of Forming Openings for Doors and 
Windows.—In leaving openings for doors and windows the same 
heads of the mould should be used as for building the angles of 
the house. No wood should be used in the exterior decorations 
of the openings, as wood never unites with Pisé. Stone and brick 
are suitable materials. The same applies to chimney-pieces. 
Interior doors require no jambs, and can be hung upon the 
finished earthen walls. 

Chapter V.—Effect of Beating Earth, Cement, or other Com- 
positions.—This method of beating the earth was used by the 
ancients for rough walls, by the Italians for building the terraces 
which roof their houses, by the Moors for all their walls, and by 
the French and Spaniards for floors. Beaten earth does not 
shrink or crack. The superfluous water being forced out of the 
earth, all the particles become closely united. The effect of 
this beating is similar to the process which in nature takes place 
in the formation of stone ; this explains the extraordinary dura- 
bility of houses built of Pisé. 

Chapter VI.—Description of Compressed Earth.—This chapter 
treats of the loss of weight of the beaten earth through evapora- 
tion. Upon beating a small portion of earth it was found to 
weigh 394 lbs. Fifteen days later it had lost 44 lbs.; at the 
end of another fifteen days only 1 lb was lost; and during the 
next fifteen days the loss of only § lb. was observed. In forty- 
five days all moisture had completely evaporated, and the 
weight of the earth was diminished by about }{, consequently 
only 4 of the whole mass was occupied by moisture, and this 
small proportion cannot effect the solidity and consistency of 
earth so treated. Note the difference between this process and 
‘** mud-walling ’”? where water is added. 

Chapter VII.—Contains observations on the speed with which 
Pisé walls can be built. Three courses, each about three feet 
high, t.e., a wall of eight or nine feet high, or one story, can be 
Jaid upon each other in one day. The heaviest beams and rafters 
may be laid upon a newly-made wall, and the thickest timber 
on newly-made Pisé gables. 

Chapter VIII.—Earth Proper for Building.—All earths 
having neither the lightness of poor lands nor t tifiness of clay, 
all earths fit for cultivation, earths in fields which crack in drying, 
and in which mice bore tunnels of a certain regularity are suit- 
able for Pisé. Strong earth with an admixture of small grave! 
is the best, therefore it is advisable to collect the earth at the 
foot of slopes of cultivated lands, on banks of rivers, bottoms 
of trenches, cellars, etc. 

Chapter 1X.—Mixture of La 
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tempered with light earths, those containing clay with chalky 
and sandy earths, glutinous with barren earths. Small pebbles 
or mineral (but not vegetable or animal) matter should be mixed 
with the earth. After two years well-worked earth with an 
admixture of gravel becomes like freestone, and can only be 
broken with a chisel. 

Chapter X.—Experiments to Ascertain Nature of Earth.— 
To ascertain definitely the suitability of earth for Pisé building 
the same test by three different methods is advised. The earth 
should be well rammed either in a wooden tub without a bottom, 
or in a mortar with an iron pestle, or simply in a wooden box. 
The lump of earth thus formed should be taken out and left 
exposed to the air, but not to Oye oer ope rain ; if it does not 
crack or crumble, but gains in density and compactness from 
day to day, it is good. 

Chapter ao eee Le of Earth for Building.—Well 
broken up earth should be thrown in a heap by shovelfuls, and 
any large stones which may roll off should be removed with a 
rake, the teeth of which should be 1} in. apart. Only as much 
earth as can be used in a day should be prepared at 4 time, 
and this should be well protected from the rain. 

Chapter XII.—Bond Timber to be Used in Pisé Buildings.— 
This chapter describes the manner of binding the Pisé walls 
with rough boards 5 or 6 feet long, 1 in. thick, and about 8 in. 
wide, which should be laid at the bottom of each fresh course of 
Pisé, especially at the angles of the walls; these, moreover, 
are strengthened with planks 10 or 11 in. long, laid crossways 
in the mould when it is half full. The wood thus incorporated 
with the wal! is preserved from rotting, and powerfully unites 
the front walls to the partitions, so that ‘“ these houses made of 
earth alone are able to resist the violence of the highest winds, 
storms, and tempests.”” Boards 3 or 4 feet in length, placed 
beforehand in the Pisé in proper places, and levelled with wedges, 
allow tho floor beams to be laid in quite fresh Pisé. 

Chapter X [1I.—On Building Walls for Enclosures.—The author 
advocates the Pisé method for building long walls (round parks, 
ete.), and for speed advises that two groups of workmen chould 
be employed. These groups should work from opposite ends 
of the wall, meet in the middle, and then work back to their 
respective ends, 

Chapter XIV.—Time and Labour for Certain Quantities of 
Pisé Building.—According to the auti.vr one skilled mason, with 
the help of a labourer, can build in one day 6 ft. sq. of Pisé, 
therefore, six men working at two moulds can build a house 
containing 288 sq. ft. of wall in sixteen days. Thus any one 
may determine the time necessary to build a house, having first 
ascertained the number of square feet it is to contain. If he 
wishes to havo a wall 540 ft. long, and 6 ft. high, it can be finished 
in one month by six men with one mould. “ All persons, 
says the author, ‘‘ who wish to build may now contract with the 
builder that the work should be finished on such a date, or that 
he shell indemnify them for all the losses that they may incur 
from his failure to make good his engagement.” 

Chapter XV.—The Outside Covering.—The plastering of the 
Pisé walls may be begun five or six months after the completion 
of the house, 7.e., when the walls are sufficiently dry. For this 
operation the walls should be indented with a chisel or hammer, 
and their surface moistened with a brush to insure adhesion. 
For fixing scaffolding to the walls the little square holes left 
after the removal of the joists may be used. The walls may be 
plastered either with roughcast or stucco. A formula for pre- 
paring both is included. 

Chapter XVI.—Fresco.—This last chapter contains a formula 
for preparing paints to be used on freshly plastered Pisé walls. 

The Communication is supplemented by a letter from Mr. 
Joucour, an emigrated French clergyman, to the Under-Secretary 
of Agriculture. This letter, dated June 14th, 1797, corroborates 
the conclusions of Mr. Henry Holland, and states that a house 
for one family could be completed in a fortnight. Some builders 
intersperse a thin layer of lime between the layers of Pisé. 
[The present writer recently found that this plan is practised 
to this day in Morocco.] 


No student of Pisé can help being amused by the passion 
with which this method of building seems to inspire its 
devotees. Note the violence of Mr. Holland’s comments 
about the Pisé method which “ has nothing in common 
with the hovels built of mud mixed with straw or chopped 
hay to be found in some parts of England.” 

We wish, however, that our Public Departments could 
have been inspired with a little of this passion for Pisé. 
Jf instead of letting their expert advisers argue about Pisé, 
they had bought a piece of land, some shuttering and a 
few rammers and tried for themselves, as did the present 
writer, they, like the beaver in The Hunting of the Snark, 
would have learnt far more about Pisé than all the books 
could teach them in thirty-five years. But Public Depart- 
ments like argument more than action. They are always 
as timid in practice as they are overflowing in writing 
and speech. 





THANKS. 
M*yr doleful Jaments resound to-day about the decay 
of manners. Yet there is not a child so ill brought up 
that it has not been taught to say “ Thank you.” That one 
piece of good manners the most neglectful of mothers never 











fails to instil, and perhaps no piece of maternal instruction js 80 
universally remembered. The poet Donne speaks of “ That 
worst of civil vices thanklessness,” and really the instinct of 
ceremonial gratitude does seem to lie at the root of human 
civilization. We speak of “thankless” as we speak of “ grace. 
less ” wretches, and to be absolutely thankless even if it be only 
in verbal expression does forfeit a man’s claim to be civilized, 
Such an idea isembodied in the word “ uncivil."” No animal stops 
to say “‘ Thank you,” often as they show gratitude by devotion, 
All domestic animals, notably dogs, have their own ingratiating 
manner of saying “ Please,” and they return us love for our 
kindness in the long run but they have no formula of thanks, 
The dog who asks for his dinner or his ball with every show of 
politeness makes no sign when he has got it. Man alone says 
“Thank you,” and in this country he is always saying it from 
when he is taught to talk till death silences him. It becomes 
such a habit that the most perfunctory little transaction calls 
it forth. We say it not only when something is given us but 
when we receive our own at any man’s hands. We say “ Thank 
you ”’ as we pocket our change, and “ Thank you” as we pick 
up our railway ticket. We thank the shopmen and he thanks us, 
we thank those we employ and those by whom we are employed, 
We thank the stranger who tells us the way and the friend who 
returns us a long due loan, and very often the person who has 
written us such a letter as we would rather have been without, 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred we mean nothing by our 
thanks. Yet the universal maintenance of the custom as 
between individuals is surely full of significance. It is an acknow- 
ledgment of interdependence ; and that we should acknowledge 
this is more important than that we should always maintain 
absolute verbal sincerity. Again, the quality of gratitude is a 
positive one. It is not simply something called forth by another 
man’s action. Dimly we all recognize this when we impress the 
habit of thanking upon our children. Most men and women 
feel that what they do for their children is the least they can do 
to show their affection and fulfil their duty, but they cannot 
bear not only for their own but for the child’s sake that he 
should thus regard it. If he grows up thankless it will be sharper 
to them than a serpent’s tooth largely because it will mean that 
he is an unlovely character. Reason tells us that we have done 
no more than we ought, but the child who thus reasons is “ grace- 
less.” If we think of the most lovable characters we have known 
we shall probably admit that they were eminently grateful 
people, though in talking of them we may find ourselves declaring 
that “‘they never quite had their due.” It has been rather 
cynically said that the majority of men get in life all the gratitude 
they deserve but they get it from the wrong people. All of which 
shows that gratitude is something other and higher than a mere 
reply. It is as it were one form of charity. 

It cannot, however, be denied that many deserving people 
lack it. Some excellent people complain from childhood to 
old age that all they have done and indeed all that they are 
has been misunderstood and undervalued. Often there is truth 
in what they say and it is inexplicable to what extent the ex- 
pression of this truth has wilted their sympathies. Their 
manners for one thing are almost always bad. They cannot 
enter into other people’s pleasures, They are always wondering 
whether or no those other people deserved them or what they 
have done to prove it. There is, of course, a substitute for good 
manners which has no particular mental significance which is 
occasionally possessed alike by saints and sinners: we mean & 
supreme form of inaccessibility which is merely a matter of 
acting and is admired solely because of the apparent difficulty 
of the performance. This manner is as wo believe cultivated 
because of a morbid fear of insult against which it forms a 
perfect shield. It is an unsocial peculiarity though not an 
undignified one. 


We constantly see other good and not ungracious persons 
have a great fear of the slightest obligation. They are very 
generous, but they cannot bear to receive. They are willing 
enough to say “Thank you”; they exaggerate little kind- 
nesses purposely though not with any ill-intention in order to 
find an outlet for a feeling which they admire in others and 
would cultivate in themselves, but they feel towards the whole 
world what we all feel towards those we dislike, that they cannot 
endure to be indebted to them. The feeling is the unfortunate 
corollary of an overweening sense of personal independence, 
and probably no one who has not this craving for individual 
liberty quite realizes how painful is even a fancied infringement. 
There is a kind of mental claustral mania which attacks the 
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sanest people and must be regarded as a morbid growth upon 
otherwise strong minds and characters. 


Class gratitude is a virtue of the past, but in spite of the 
satirists it was a beautiful thing while it existed. It is true 
to say that without the cessation of this class interchange of 
thanks many reforms could never have been conceived. All 
the same, the temporary loss is very serious on both sides, and 
has let loose or has developed some very ugly characteristics 
which bid fair for a time to wound the soul of the nation not 
jncurably but painfully. Meanwhile, as we said above, between 
individuals of all classes the habit of thanks goes on. 


The spirit of gratitude towards Fate or Providence or God 
Almighty or whatever Supreme Power the individual may 
acknowledge is also less widespread than it used to be. We all 
laugh now at the notion that everything is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. We are amazed that such a notion 
was ever widespread, and we tend to suspect that those who 
expressed it were hypocrites. But if we think for a moment 
such an explanation is palpably absurd. No mass of thinkers 
can ever be dismissed as hypocrites. A hundred years ago and 
less such a hypothesis was accepted by ordinary persons as 
sensible, and presumably they hadas large an experience of life as 
the men of to-day. The change of attitude in this matter has 
had a great effect upon the religious as well as the social attitude 
of the country. It has changed the nature both of scepticism 
and faith, The man who to-day preaches thankfulness as a 
duty preaches to a very fidgety congregation, and the present 
writer the other day heard its pretence seriously urged upon 
mature persons as a duty incumbent upon them for the preser- 
vation of that force of hope which belongs by nature to the young, 
and which may by one of the inexplicable effects of reaction be 
preserved by them to their life’s end if its growth be not hindered 
by those who have passed through “the dark night of the 
soul.” In plain fact it is obvious that the old are not strong 
enough to keep the secret of their sorrow, but it is very truc 
that any lengthened loss of spiritual gratitude would be a serious 
one for the Churches. We have often wondered why so many 
obvious causes of human relief and delight are so sparingly 
alluded toinChurch. The delivery of the Jews from the bondage 
of Egypt is to say the least a well-worn subject of thankfulness, 
Yet the hymns still harp upon it. Meanwhile a hymn which 
mentioned the discovery of chloroform or any of the mitigations 
of human suffering, the various victories over the Devil of Pain, 
brought about by science, would hardly find singers. No poems 
on the subject, it is true, exist, but we cannot argue that congre- 
gations insist upon first-rate poetry. Even grace before meat 
is a custom almost forgotten. In thus lamenting the decay of 
Public Thanksgiving we may not forget the two-minutes’ silence. 
That piece of tacit inspiration throws shame upon the pessimist, 
In accusing the world of ingratitude we may easily fall into 
the error of ingratitude to the world. 





DUST AND ASHES. 

NOME day the art of living—living one’s daily life—will be 
kL) brought to perfection. Even now, while it is only in slow 
and confused process of devclopment, one can mark the general 
trend clearly enough to visualize that domestic Utopia in 
which posterity is to sun itself. Having recognized the guiding 
principle of simplification, some of us are already learning to 
snap our fingers pretty freely at traditions which, in pre-war 
days, had been considered paramount. But we are still uneasily 
conscious of our daring, still apt to compromise, still trammelled 
with an old-fashioned sense of reverence. It is the next generation 
that will make tho clean sweep; and if we, who knew another 
age, feel that we should be rather lost in the scrubbed and tidy 
world which our children’s children will inherit, rather oppressed 
by the predominance of whatever moral quality is most re- 
miniscent of yellow soap, we must remind ourselves that that 
world will not be for ws to live in. 

Posterity will make its life go further than ours. When it 
travels, for instance, it will not (even if it has found no cure for 
the English climate) require to take with it a minimum of six 
trunks, but will have evolved a standard dress suitable for every 
conceivable climatic contingency, and so make hardly more 
trouble about its journey than a bird starting on the wing, 
Its normal day, too, will be arranged with some regard to 
economy of time; our antiquated custom of breaking off from 
useful occupations every few hours in order to have a meal, 
being superseded, possibly, by the invention of a large tabloid 
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containing the full sum of the daily ration—to be swallowed at 
convenience. But however all this may be, we are sure of one 
thing—posterity will never add to its burden by hoarding. Whea 
it changes its abodeor when it dics there will be no such formid- 
able accumulation of relics to be dealt with as that by which wo, 
survivors of an unpractical age, have thoughtlessly hampered 
our own liberty of movement or that of our descendants. If, 
in the time to come, letters are written, they will probably not 
be worth keeping; but anyhow they will not be kept. For 
where, in the utilitarian dwellings of the future, would be found 
the roomy cupboards with wells at the bottom, the lumber- 
rooms, the disused chests and trunks, all the dark holes and 
corners into which, as life went serenely through its phases, 
one stuffed one’s intimately biographical records? For most 
of us, sooner or later, the reckoning comes: we have to “ move.” 
The prospect holds no terror, perhaps, while we are merely 
negotiating with house-agents, and we may not suffer more 
than a pang or two when we sign the document by which the house 
that has become too big for us, too old-fashioned, too difficult 
to “run,” passes into other possession. It is only when the new 
tenants are, so to speak, knocking at the dcor, when the moment 
has arrived for putting on an overall, tying up our head in a 
duster, and searching among our derelict keys to see if we can 
fit the locks of certain long-closed drawers—only then that we 
begin to realize with a sinking heart what “ moving” actually 
means. It is only when, helplessly and dispassionately at first, 
but with a gradually quickening interest and rising conflict 
of emotions, we turn over and unfasten and examine thcss 
bundles of old, ‘old letters, those queer little odds and ends 
and fragments that are falling into dust—only then that we 
understand ‘‘moving”’ to be as ruthless a process as that of 
tearing a creeper from the wall to which it has in a thousand, 
thousand places sealed its adherence. Moving, at least for those 
with whom it has not yet become a triennial habit, means 
a violent and multifold rupture with the past. 

While we sit, pensive and absorbed, amid the dust and 
chaos we have raised, with a slowly (very slowly) filling waste- 
paper basket beside us, some optimistic member of the household 
is sure to come in and tell us what a good thing it is that we are 
obliged to turn out ‘all that rubbish,” as it was very unwhole- 
some, and anyway would only have meant a lot of trouble for 
somebody after our decease. To this we assent, with a sickly 
smile. Our common-sensible friend then goes on to point out 
that it is nearly lunchtime, and that we shall not have much to 
show for our morning’s work if we don’t get on more briskly, 
So, very briskly indeed, we tear across a sheaf of yellow papers ; 
and not till we are quite alone do we pick them out of the 
paper basket, carefully piece them together, and decipher each 
word of the faded writing. When we appear at lunch, pale and 
tired and querulous, we are told that after all we brought it on 
ourselves, ‘‘J never keep a letter,” says the superior being whose 
appetite is unimpaired by throatfuls of dust such as we our- 
selves have swallowed. ‘I answer them, and I destroy them.” 
‘** But there are some things ’’—we protest feebly—* like Tim's 
first letter from school?” ‘‘ Well, what about it ? Timothy is 
now a married man with a family.” ‘‘That’s just why,” we 
murmur. Common-sense shrugs its shoulders; then has a 
moment of relenting. ‘ After all,”’ it assures us, not unkindly, 
** you would never have looked at them again. You really never 

** Perhaps suggest. Our Mentor 
laughs. ‘‘I ask you, have self-respecting members of society 
got time—will they ever have time—to sit down and read old 
letters, or finger the dead flowers they wore at their first ball ?"* 
* Certainly not, while they’re well and strong and youngish,” 
we concede. “ But when they’re old—quite, quite old?” ‘* Old 
comes the answer curtly, “‘is out of fashion.” Here we 
Old age must come. There's a 
poster all over London that says so. And there’s a picture of ig 

very pale and peaceful, with its hands in its lap.” “That,” 
says our prophet, loftily, “is a picture that could deceive no one 
but a sentimentalist like yourself. The day of lace caps and 
Javender is done.” We think this over. ‘‘ The alternative,” 
we reflect aloud, ‘‘ being to become a sort of Charley’s Aunt ?” 
Philosophy helps itself to dessert, and changes the basis of 
‘For youth, for middle age, and for old age,” it 


would.” some day,” we 


ee 
age, 


assert ourselves. * Nonsense. 


argument. 
announces didactically, “‘there is one business, and one only— 
to live in the present moment. The future will take care of itself. 
The past is a sucked orange. You enjoyed it, and it did you 
good ; and the good it did you does, in a sense, survive. But 
you should not expect or wish to remember every orang you 
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ever sucked ; and your messy habit of storing up the dry rinds is 
deserving of severest censure.” 

After luncheon we go back, humbled, to our work ; and at the 
end of the day we give orders for a bonfire to be made in the 
backyard. No one will know if we dally a moment by the 
window to watch the kindling flame and the rising blue column 
of smoke. Common-sense and Patriotism wanted us to ring up @ 
wastepaper merchant ; but here we were obdurate. We preferred 
to see our past gently dispersing itself on the swect evening 
alr. > 

Posterity in its service-flat will have no room for sentiment. 

A. M. CHAMPNEYS. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Spsctator.’’) 

Sir,—Is the great rise in commodities extending over 
many years about to give place to a general slump? That 
is the question which is occasioning some concern in City 
circles at the moment, and there are some aspects of the 
matter to which I would like to direct your attention. 

When it is recalled that for many months past financial 
and economic writers have loudly proclaimed both the 
social and financial evils resulting from inflation and 
abnormally high prices of commodities, and of foodstuffs 
in particular, it may perhaps seem rather strange that the 
prospect of a decline should be a matter for concern in 
financial quarters. Over and over again we have heard 
and read of “ The Vicious Circle” as expressed in high 
prices followed by demands for more wages, only to be 
succeeded in turn by still higher prices as a result of in- 
creased consumption. Surely then the prospect of a rapid 
swing of the pendulum, a reversal as it were of the main 
forces which have operated for so long, should be counted 
as the very best of news tending to set right many of the 
inconveniences from which we are suffering at the present 
time. 

The explanation of this apparent paradox of the City’s 
concern with regard to falling prices is, however, a fairly 
simple one. Apprehensions with regard to the matter 
are not concerned with any falling tendency but with the 
supreme necessity for the movement being a gradual 
and not a violent and rapid one. I will deal presently with 
the precise factors which are operating at the moment in 
the direction of lower prices of commodities, but before 
doing so I must explain why a sudden and violent fall in 
prices might be a calamity rather than a blessing. For 
six years two main influences have operated in the direction 
of higher prices of commodities, one being actual scarcity 
of supplies, including supplies of labour, and the other 
inflation of purchasing power as expressed both in credit 
and currency. Of the scarcity of goods and services owin, 
to the war, and the consequent diversion of industrial an 
productive energy to destructive operations there is of 
course no question, while as to expansion in purchasing 
ower it is sufficient to note that in this country alone 
Soaliien deposits have risen from about £800,000,000 just 
before the war to nearly £1,900,000,000 at the end of last 
year. As a consequence of these combined influences 
prices of commodities have advanced universally, and 
according to the index number published each week by 
the Economist, the number last month was 8232 (showing a 
decline for the first time for a year) as compared with 2549 
previous to the war. These altered conditions have 
affected every department of life. Not only have wages 
been adjusted and more than adjusted thereto, but it must 
be remembered that manufacturers have purchased raw 
materials, merchants have laid in large stocks of goods and 
bankers have made loans all based more or less upon high 
prices or on expectations of at least no violent change in the 
immediate future. A falsification of those expectations 
o easily occasion an amount of financial disturbance 
and unemployment which would more than offset the 
effect of a decline in the cost of living. So abrupt in fact 
would be the reversal of the forces which have operated 
for many years that both financial and social disorder 
would be threatened. Financial disorder because credit 
might be gravely impaired. Social disorder by reason of 
the extensive unemployment which might follow. More- 
over, it would probably be of little use then for the 
unemployed to expect State relief, for the Government 
Revenues themselves would be directly and immediately 








affected by the violence of the set-back in trade pros- 
perity. 

I have spoken plainly and even seriously of the ills likely 
to follow any violent break in prices because I shall refér 
at the end of my letter to one influence operating in that 
direction which it should be possible to restrain before any 
material harm has resulted ; and if that evil influence ig 
checked it is the opinion at the moment of most competent 
experts that after the rather sharp fall of the past few weeks 
there will come a pause, and that prices, after settling down 
for a while at the lower level, will slowly decline so that 
there will be time for a gradual adjustment of matters 
without any serious strain being imposed either upon the 
financial or the social fabric. 

Probably the chief cause of the fall which has already 
taken place in commodities is that of dearer money acting 
upon a speculative position, For, as usually happens, 
1atural conditions, or perhaps it should be said, conditions 
over which we have had little control, have been emphasized 
by speculative operations. With so many natural in- 
fluences operating in the direction of higher prices it was 
scarcely to be expected that the speculator would be able 
to resist the temptation of holding up commodities on his 
own and on borrowed capital in expectation of a further 
rise. Not only so, but inasmuch as profits in industrial 
concerns generally were great, there was also a speculation 
in industrial securities themselves. When in view of these 
undesirable conditions the Bank Rate some weeks ago was 
raised to 7 per cent., there was a vehement outcry as to 
the effects likely to be produced, not upon speculation—oh 
dear no, the thing did not exist so it was declared! The 
professed concern of those who were most vociferous in 
protesting against dearer money was lest “ trade and pro- 
duction might be injured.” It was not long, however, 
after the imposition of the higher Bank Rate and the 
exercise of greater discrimination on the part of the banker 
in the matter of loans, before it became evident where the 
shee was pinching. There was no abatement in genuine 
trade demands for money for purposes of production, but 
some of the speculators in Mincing Lane, on the metal 
market or on the Stock Exchange, finding it less easy to 
obtain advances, began to liquidate, with the result that 
most metals and a few commodities have fallen quite 
sharply during recent weeks, while on the Stock Exchange 
there has been a fall of something like 25 per cent. during 
the past two months in industrial securities. Moreover, in 
the United States very similar conditions have prevailed 
as regards the speculative activities, the remedies applied 
and the results which have followed, and inasmuch as 
buyers usually tend to hold off on a falling market, the 
depression has been quite pronounced. Some other 
influences have also made themselves felt, such as a 
moderate improvement in transport, anticipation of lower 
freight rates, and some signs of increased competition, 
while there have also been indications of decreased con- 
sumption due apparently more to a decline in purchasing 
power than to sudden thrift and restraint. As regards 
this last factor, it is probable that the further heavy 
addition to taxation and uncertainty as to the levy on 
War Wealth may have played a part. 

If, however, the matter rested there, if it were a case 
of natural causes being allowed to operate by themselves, 
I do not think there would be much reason for anxiety. 
For while I have enumerated some of the causes responsible 
for the present fall in prices, I might easily have referred 
to others operating in a different direction. It must, for 
example, be some time before production can possibly 
overtake the world’s requirements, and in the matter of 
certain food stuffs especially, the scarcity is such that a 
rise is quite as probable as a fall. Unfortunately, however, 
to the influences I have mentioned must be added another, 
namely, the indiscreet manner in which the subject is being 
handled by certain sections of the Press. With a total 
disregard for such considerations as impairment of credit 
or the generally disturbing effects of any violent break in 
prices, the “ stunt” method of presenting the situation 1s 
being resorted to, and the effects may easily be deplorable. 
Efforts by the banks to eliminate the mere speculator so 
that the genuine trader may find no lack of accommodation 
are described as “ Bankers’ War on Prices,” while the 
moderate fall which has at present taken place by reason 
of the influences I have described is hailed with glee as the 
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forerunner of ‘downfall ” in prices which is going to 
bring a quick mille ‘nium to the consumer. Not the slightest 
regard i is paid to what kind of position might arise from any 
cart! on credit, or a sudden wave of unemployment 
resulting from a crash in prices, 8, and doubtless those writers 
who had ministered to the dhe turbance would be the first 
to sce in the new situation simply a fresh opportunity for 
anew stunt. I should not have referred to this aspect of 
the fall in prices if I had not felt it necessary to point out 
two dangers threatened by this sensational and 
of handling the uiatter. On the one 
to intensify the downward trend 
decline into a panic-fall, nothing 


at least 
unsound method o 
hand, if the result were 
in prices and turn a st¢ ady 
but harm to the whole community could follow. 
other hand, as seems to be more probable, the decline will, 





If on the 


after all, be of a fairly gradual character, then there is 
danger of another form of social unrest arising out of 
dis sappointme nt because there has been no immediate | 


sensational fall in the cost of living, such as the consumer 
had been led to expect.—I am, Sir, yours faithiuliy, 
ONLOOKER,. 


May 25th. 


CORR KS PON DENCE, 


The City, 


ee 
MINERS’ PAY AND OUTPUT.—THE REAL FACTS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’! 
Siz,—Widespread misconception exists about miners’ wage 
and their relation to the cost of coal. On the one hand 
we have stories about men drawing £20 a week. On the 
other hand we have tales about miners producing coal for 


roughly true to say that the wages cost of 
coal production, at the mines—exclusive of all other cos 
22s. 6d. per ton exclusive of latest advance, made 
article was written; that the miners produce 4} tons per man per 
f about five days; and that, therefore, the wages average 
£1 a day, £4 15s. per week. I will show how 
I arrive at these figures in a moment; but first it is necessary 
to call attention to some of the misleading statements current 
about miners’ wages and output. 

For instance, “Scotch Miner” has writing to the 
Times to say that for a daily wage of 16s. the miner must produce 
at least 24 tons of coal. But no miner produces coal by himself. 
Even if we take it that the hewer at the “ face” gets 24 tons for 
l6s., it must be observed that several other mine 
to be employed before the coal is produced in the sense of deliver- 
ing the stuff at the pit top. Some time ago a miner challenged 
me because I had written that wages amounted to 20s. per ton. 
He sent his pay-note to prove that he had “ gotten” 25 tons for 
£5 5s. But when I asked him how many other workers besides 
himself had been employed in some way before the coal was 
actually put in the trucks at the top he counted up nincteen ! 

lf a “Scotch Miner’s”’ fi; what 
do they mean? If miners » 2) tons per day, and work, 
say, five days a week, the output per man will be 124 tons per 
week. As we have nearly 1} million miners employed, we shall 
be getting about 15,000,000 tons of coal weekly. But the actual 
figure is nothing like this. We do not get even 5,000,000 tons 
a weck. Spread over the last twelve months, the output has 
barely equalled 4 tons per miner per week, or 200 tons per year. 
At the present time the output is just about 44 tons per week. 
a put it another way, if a miner produces 24 tons for 16s., 

hat is only about 6s. 6d. per ton for wages, and as the output 
is only about 4} tons per week the wages will only 
about 28s. per week. Miners do not work for this wage now- 
adays. 

It is constantly asserted both by working miners and big 
Socialist leaders that coal is produced for a very few shillings per 
ton, and that, therefore, the profits must be enormous. ‘These 
false statements ought to be nailed down. For instance, quite 
recently Mr. Frank Hodges told a big meeting that coal for which 
they in London paid £2 10s. a ton was “ produced by the miner 
for 2s. 6d.” At that time the per capita output was hardly up 
to 4 tons per week, so that if Mr. Hodges’ statement was true 
the miners were working for less than 10s. a week ! 

Only a few months ago Mr. Smillie, in a widely circulated 
special Press article, declared that the “ total cost of producing 
coal” was only about 9s. per ton. Had that been true, and had 
the whole cost gone to the miners in wages, the men would 
only have been receiving 36s. per week, as the output was only 


2s, 6d. per ton. It is 


ts—1s 


since this 
week 


almost or about 


been 


a 
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ures, just quoted, are correct, 


product 


verago 


vorkers have | 





‘4 tons per man per week. 


| and in spite of great imp 


Knocking off only 8s. a ton for 
timber, horses, machinery, and all other expenses, that would 
only have left 6s. a ton, or 24s, a week, for the miners. 
Another great Socialist, Mr. Robert Blatchford, wrote last 
year to say that miners produced coal for 3s. a ton before the 
war, and were producing it now for 6s. He declared we could 
increase wages by 50 per cent. without raising the price of coal. I 
sent Mr. Blatchford a private letter pointing out his error. [ 
showed him that the pre-war output was only 5 tons per week, 
so that at 3s. a top the miners would only have got 15s. a week. 
I showed him that at present the miners were only getting 4 tons 
per week, so that if they were producing coal for 6s, a ton, as 
he said, then they were only even now getting 24s. a weck. 
I gave Mr. Blatchford the production and employment figures 
for his future guidance. Nevertheless, in subsequent public 
Press articles he repeated and emphasized hiserror. I have becn 
watching these Socialists for thirty years, and have never known 
them get within miles of the truth about the coal trade. 
Now for the facts. Jt was proved by the official figures s1 
mitted to the Coal Commission, to Parliament, and the epaie 
last year, that miners’ wages averaged 19s. 54d. per ton of coal 


ib- 


raised. Since then there has been an advance of 2s. a day, 
which means more than 2s, per ton, the output being less than 


one ton per day. That would fetch the wage cost 
than 2ls. 6d. per ton. And again there have been 
in the piece-work rates of from 12 to 15 per cent. to compensate 
the miners for the reduction of their hours from eight to sever 

It is within the mark, therefore, to say that the wages cost of 


up to more 
advances 


coal at the pits has been 22s. Gd. per ton previous to this 
last advance of 23, a day. On top of this there are 
charges for timber, horses and their keep, rails, ropes, tubs, 
engines, and many other things, besides management, rents, 


These must bring the total 


ton. Then 


royalties, rates, taxes, and do fits. 
cost of production up to al 
coal used at the pit and that sup — d to the 
miners below cost, and it will be seen that the coal actu 
sent away must now carry a total cost, at the mines, con- 
siderably more than 30s. a ton. Finally, add transport, depot, 
and distribution costs, and it will be seen that there is no myst: ry 
about the current retail price of fuel. 

However, seeing that the miners get at least 223s. 6d. yur 
ton, and that they raise on the average 4} tons per week 
(roughly, 1} million men are raising 4$ million tons a week), 
and assuming that they average nearly five days per week, the 
wages will work out at just about £4 15s. per man and boy yer 
week, or just about 20s. per day. Roughly, the hewers will 


mut 50s. a allow for the 


s for steam-raising, 


Whar 
uy 
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averaging between £6 and £7 a week ; the trammers and others 
between £3 10s. and £4; and the lads from JOs. to 45s. a weel., 
again exclusive of the latest concession. 

Now a word about output, wages, and cost of living. In t! 
early “ cighties ” the output was between 310 and 312 tons pcr 
man per year, or 6 tons per week, and the labour cost was about 
5s. @ ton. Before the war the output had fallen to 5 tons per 
week, and the wage cost had advanced to about 7s. That was 
jn spite of vast improvements in lighting, drainage, and ventils- 


safety and comfort in workin: ; 
1ents in appliances, equipment, 
and tools. No other big industry had such a black record as 
mining in reduced output per man and per unit of capit 

Whilst our output feil from 310 tons to 250 tons a year per men, 
that of the United States increased from 400 tons to 680 tors, 
and the output of every other important coal country went up. 
Whilst our manufacturing and engineering trades speeded up to 
meet foreign competition and maintain the nation’s position, the 
coal-mining fraternity slacked down. ‘The policy of the Miners’ 
Federation was a policy of restriction ia costliness, to the 
profound detriment of the community. Increasing costs of coal 
so handicapped some of our industries that they were stagnant, 


ase of 


tion ; in spite of a vast incr 
ove 


and millions of workers had to emigrate or starve. We were 
being beaten in first one industry and then another, first one 


market and then another, largely in consequence of the policy 
of the Miners’ Federation. 

Coming finally to the war period, what is the record? 
Although profits have severely limited and heavily 
taxed, and the coal industry half nationalized, with tuil 
nationalization brought within the scope of practical politics, 
the Miners’ Federation has squeezed the State more than 
ever it squeezed the capitalists in pre-war days. It has 
forced up wages by 121 per cent., excluding the recent rise, 
whilst allowing, and even encouraging, its members to reduce 


been 
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their output by 20 per cent. In return for a 121 per cent. 
advance of wages the miners have reduced their weekly output 
per man from 5 tons to 4 tons. Whilst others speeded up and 
put in enormous overtime, the miners, inspired by their Feder- 
ation, adopted the opposite policy in this time of crisis. The 
Federation refused to have the Eight Hours Act suspended, 
though the measure was carried with a clause providing for 
suspension in case of war. It even refused to allow its members 
to work the sixty hours overtime a year legalized by the Act. 
It refused to have its idle members temporarily transferred from 
districts where they could not be employed owing to shipping 
difficulties to pits where their labour was urgently required, 
even when the nation was in peril through the Navy being short 
of coal, and although extra wages were offered. At a time when 
absenteeism was responsible for a loss of coal equal to 26,000,000 
tons a year, and it was proposed to draft the worst of the time- 
losers into the Army, if fit, this Federation stood up and shielded 
the shirkers. There is no class, or party, or section of the com- 
munity that has done more to force up the cost of living, to pile 
on the National Debt, or to create scarcity than the Miners’ 
Federation. This organization has never contributed one iota 
to safety, or progress, or economy. All it has done is to restrict 
the output, and force up the cost of coal, and so inflate the price 
of everything, from bread to bricks, in the production or trans- 
portation of which coal is used. If everybody adopted the 
policy of the Miners’ Federation, the cost of living would go 
sky-high, and the standard of living would fali below zero.— 
lam, Sir, &c., E. T. Goon. 








LETTERS TO THE 
_——_— 

[Letters of the length of one cf our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space ] 

THE READER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

{To tne Epiror or THe “* SpectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—Your article on ‘ Journalists” (Spectator, April 3rd) 
tempts me to describe the reader’s point of view. If the 
journalist is like an orator addressing his meeting on the 
telephone, the reader who is enjoying his speech is even more 
hampered: he is the audience forbidden to clap. Good manners 
and good sense hold us back from writing the letter which is 
the only form of applause open to us. We reflect that we are 
private individuals, unknown to the journalist whose “ stately 
rumpus” we, at the other end of the tunnel, are admiring; 
or we reflect that our admiration, not being that of the expert, 
has little critical value; or else we perceive that to take pen 
in hand at all in order to communicate with a professional 
writer is to be a fool rushing in where even the best accredited 
angels have been known to stumble. All things considered, the 
more we like our journalist, the less we wish to write to him— 
lest evil befall. May he not he talking or pursuing or sleeping 
or on a journey? May he not ignore us?—snub us? May we 
not discover feet of clay where all hitherto has been gold ? We 
decide to leave well alone, 

There are, of course, readers and readers. First there is 
what may be called the amoeba type of reader—one to whom 
all words are the same werd, so to speak. For this reader a 
certain thing is “in the paper,” and that, to his rudimentary 
intelligence, is an end of it. But beyond the amoebae come 
readers with varying degrees of literary awareness—readers 
who, while they do not themselves “ contend for the shade of a 
word and a thing not seen with the eyes,” know more or less 
who does, and respond, each after his kind, to the woul when 
won. Finally, at the other end of the scale, there is the reader 
(and his name is Legion) who is also a writer, who has once 
been a writer, or who is about to become a writer. And for 
this reader not an epigram falls to the ground; he hoards “‘ the 
little gem that was tucked away in that review the other day,” 
in order to flash it, when occasion offers, before the eyes of a 
brother reader who also knows gems from glass beads; it is 
his heart that is broken should the journalist, tempted to use 
the lovely thing again, fall. 

But then, it may be argued, there is no reason why this 
reader, at Jeast, being also a writer, should not shout back 
down the tunnel, or indicate that he is held in thrall at the 
other end of the telephone. Alas! still reason enough. Suppose 
him to be celebrated—more celebrated than the journalist. 
Then is there not a rather odious suggestion of condescension, 
of a pat on the back rather than a handclasp, about his 
contemplated letter? On the other hand, suppose him to be 
less celebrated than the journalist whom he would delight 
to honour if he dared, or not celebrated at all. Does he 
not, in that case, lay himself open to the suspicion that his 
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Tre 
admiration is not pure and disinterested, but a form of that 
lamentable pursuit known in schoolboy circles as “ sucking 
up”? It will be perceived that the occasions on which the 
reader may write to the journalist are rare. 

To follow and find our chosen journalist when he writes 
under his name and on a definite subject is of course child's. 
play. The really exciting chase is after the journalist who 
writes upon things in general and for a paper where anonymity 
is the rule. Here is a sport worthy of the seasoned reader, A 
title, and we catch a glimpse of him; this is indubitably one 
of his sudden sallies of wit; here, in the happy union of an 
adjective and a noua, we have tracked him to his lair as 
surely as though the words were his signature, and so we may 
settle down to enjoy him at our ease. 

Now and then, recognizing him as usual by some infallible 
sign, we recognize at the same time that he is not at his bet 
and ancther link, very human, is forged. We sympathize, ne 
with a friend. Is he sick?—sorry ?—suffering from that obscure 
spiritual blight perpetually threatening the devotee of letters? 
We go to our graves not knowing; but with his paper’s next 
issue he is himself again, and we aro happy that all is once 
more well with one whose very name perhans we do not know. 
We may be dumh; the better sort among us generally are: 
but we are not blind. And we too are a solitary race; we inl 
more to be pitied than journalists; we must not uce even the 
tunnel, even the telephone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. H. FRieptaenper 


IRELAND. 
[To tre Epitor or tue “ Specvator.’’) 

Sir,—While Parliament sits at Westminster discussing the 
details of the Bill which is to be forced upon Ireland as the 
only means of arriving at a state of peace, poor Ireland itself 
is racked as never before upon the rack of crime and lawless. 
ness. A quiet despair possesses the King’s loyal subjects, while 
all half-hearted and disloyal men are filled with fear or 
criminal design. Sir Hamar Greenwood enters upon his 
almost hopeless task of attempting to conciliate those Nation- 
alist elements from which sanity has not wholly departed, and 
to punish crime. But it is questionable now whether the 
elements that are oven to any sort of conciliation are possessed 
of any following at all. Our daily experience seems to prove 
that they have no authority whatever. At the same time it is 
evident that the criminal elements are no longer working under 
a central organization. The organization of Sinn Fein and the 
“Trish Republic,” that deceived itself into believing that it 
represented a nation at war against the forces of oppression, 
has let loose indiscriminate murder and crime in all directions, 
and it finds itself compelled to dissociate itself from crimes 
that ave being daily perpetrated in its name. Yet it is afraid 
to seek the support of our recognized authority le-t the extreme 
* Red” elements, which are revolutionary and utterly anarchic, 
should publicly aceuse it of treachery and discredit it in the 
eyes of every Irishman, in whom suspicion, alas! is one of the 
worst characteristics. 

The most serious fact we have to face is the non-existence of 
public opinion, and it is with great reluctance that we are 
compelled to attribute this lack to the Roman Catholic 
Church, for while here and there are to be found gentle- 
minded priests of the old religious school the majority are 
nothing more than political partisans and propagandists who 
use their holy office as a cloak that assures them security from 
the interference of the law. I know of some who advocate 
bloodshed on religious grounds, and pervert Scripture to that 
end. Others, while uttering half-hearted denunciations of 
crime as a formal salve-conscience, by their added strictures 
of the Government, pour fuel on the flames of disloyalty and 
rebellion, and so encourage in spirit the political criminality 
which in letter they condemn. Such weighty members of the 
Hierarchy as Bishops Cohalan and Fogarty are taking every 
possible occasion to make such utterances as these, and the 
result is to be seen in every news-sheet, and in almost every 
verdict of a coroner’s jury. For while the cowardly assassin, 
who in a crowd places his revolver in the back of a policeman 
and murders him, is acclaimed a patriot (see verdict of jury 
upon the Kitmitrill shooting) and commended to the notice 
of all “ civilized nations,” the policeman, against whom in all 
probability no juryman bears the least personal grudge, i9 
looked upon as a traitorous servant of an alien oppressive force, 
and, therefore, deserving death. A policeman, therefore, who 
in the execution of his duty and in self-defence happens to kill 
a rebellious fanatic is charged with “ murder,” while the re! el 
who deliberately murders is nothing but a hero! The fa ig 
that the spiritual education of the people has heen studiously 
ignored, as needs must be the case where Roman Catholicism ig 
the predominating religious influence. The problem, therefore, 
resolves itself into this simple question: “ How is England, 
with her principles of protest against all forms of evil, to rule 
this Roman Catholic Ireland, whose pulpits do not hesitate to 
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denounce her efforts at law and order, and to take advantage 
© 93 


of her repeated leniency ? To shelter the problem by passing 
it on to Ireland to resolve herself would surely be a cowardly 
falseness to a holy trust. 

To root out the Roman Catholic religion would, of course, be 
impossible, and to penalize disloyal and rebellious utterance 
equally in a priest or bishop as in a layman would give cause 
for unending recrimination. 

What then remains ? Only the firm and quiet persistence in 
well doing, and the strengthening of the forces that uphold the 
Jaw to such a pitch that they will be capabie of putting down 
disorder, political or agrarian. At the same time tactlessness 
or folly on the part of our troops must be severely dealt with, 
and self-control inculcated both in officers and men by special 
The police force should surely be placed on the same 


orders. 
Possibly an 


footing as the troops and under one command. 
path of loyalty should be taken as ground for exemption from 
award for compensation for malicious injury caused by dis- 
affected parties, as these charges now fall chiefly upon the loyal 
landowners.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE NEW PoLIcy IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’”’) 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of May 22nd you say: 
“We should like to see the cost ... of the troops, and of com- 
pensation to the families of murdered men, and of rebuilding of 
burnt police barracks, &c., placed upon the districts in which 
the crimes were committed. A personal pledge of loyalty 
would be held to abeolve a person from responsibility.” This 
You do not appear to 


seems to me utterly unreasonable. 
Many 


realize the extent to which people are now terrorized. 
would be afraid, and with very good reason, to give a public 
Government has proved its inability to 
protect loyal people. Police have heen withdrawn. The more 
outrages, such as murder and destroying police 
barracks, are, I believe, organized from Sinn Fein head- 
quarters, and carried out mainly by men sent from a distance, 
who arrive in motor-cars provided with rifles and bombs, and 
jisappear when they have done their work. These men are 
“soldiers of the Irish Republic,” and just as much the King’s 
enemies as the Germans were. It is at present impossible to 
ascertain “ who are the men of goodwill.” 

In numbers of cases men who are not Sinn Feiners have 
been threatened, and have had to withdraw their candidature 
for the election of Boards of Guardians and Rural District 
Councils. Loyal men have been intimidated, and, I fear, have 
often subscribed to the Sinn Fein loan. They say: “‘ We are 
fsolated; we cannot protect ourselves, and Government cannot 
‘a strong sense of mutual 


pledge of loyalty. 


serious 


protect us.” I do not see how 
support ” could be achieved among these unfortunate people. 
It is possible that there are only 2,000 active terrorists in 
Ireland, but there is not much comfort in being able to say 
“We are not ruled by murderers, but only by their friends.” 
-I am, Sir, &c., * 
Co. Cork. 





ANDREW MACPHAIL’S “ FACTS.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
§ir,—As one who admires the Spectator for the courage it dis- 
plays on public questions I cannot allow the statements made 
by Sir Andrew Macphail, in your issue of April 17th, to go with- 
out reply. Every person in Canada who has a knowledge of 
the facts would regard his letter as a caricature of the condi- 
tions in the Province of Quebec. He says Quebec is not alone 
among the Canadian Provinces that opposed conscription. 
The fact is that it is the only Province in Canada that sent 
an anti-conscription majority to the House of Commons. The 
other Province to which he refers is evidently Prince Edward 
Island. That Province has four Members in the House, two of 
whom are conscriptionists, and two anti-conscriptionists. But 
Quebec sent 62 anti-conscriptionists to the House of Commons 
out of a total of 65 Members. Moreover, there are 2,000,000 
French Canadians in Quebec, and there were only 7,000 enlisted 
for the war out of that enormous population. This statement 
is from the official records of the Minister of Militia at the 
time the Military Service Act was put in force. After that 
Act of conscription was passed you will remember riots took 
place in the city of Quebec, and the records which had been 
gathered for the purpose of enforcing the Military Service Act 
were destroyed by the mob. The young men of that Province, 
encouraged by their clerical leaders, escaned to the woods by 
thousands. Some of them took two years’ provisions with them 
£0 determined were they not to serve in the Army. 

The city of Toronto, a part of which I represent in the House 
of Commons, with a population of 500,000, sent 65,000 men 
to the war, and they were volunteers. The war record of 


SIR 


Quebec is as bad as that of the South of Ireland, or worse, a 
fact that is as well known to Sir Andrew Macphail as it is to 








myself. The percentage of desertions and evasions under the 
Military Service Act was enormously greater in that Province 
than in any other. 

As to the question of education, figures were given in the 
House of Commons on April 19th of this year showing that 
while in the Province of Ontario, with 2,500,000 population, 
there are 30,355 illiterates among the British and Canadian 
born; in the Province of Quebec, with 2,000,000 of population, 
there were 70,679 illiterates among the British and Canadian 
born. It must be remembered also that the British born form 
an almost infinitesimal part of the population in the Province 
of Quebee, so that these 70,679 are nearly all natives of the 
Province of Quebec. About two years ago Canon Iluard, of 
Chicoutimi, told a representative of the New York Times in 
an interview, that in Quebec the opinion was held that too 
much education was not good for the people of his Province; 
that all they should have was enough to read their Sunday 
papers and keep their farm accounts. That Province has not 
got a compulsory school attendance Act, and it is only within 
the last year that a uniform system of text-books has been put 
into use, 

I do not desire to go into the other questions raised, but 
surely a people cannot he called tolerant who do not permit the 
Salvation Army to hold open-air meetings, and who adopt civic 
by-laws under which colporteurs selling the Scriptures are 
arrested. Industrially the Province of Ontario surpasses Quebee 
in the volume of its products and the efficiency of its workmen. 
And when Sir Andrew Macphail says that the Church cf Rome 
does not interfere in politics he evidently forgets those occa- 
sions when the Bishops have issued their mandments threaten- 
ing their followers with spiritual penalties if they did not vote 
as directed by the hierarchy. 

I read your review of Mr. Stutfield’s hook, and I assure you 
upon my reputation as a Canadian public man that everything 
he said was well within the mark. I think it only fair to the 
other Provinces of Canada that you should, at least, permit 
me to make this reply to the misleading statements you printed 
over the signature of Sir Andrew Macphail.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C, Hocken, M.P. 

House of Commons, Canada, May 5th, 1920. 





THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 

(To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—A year ago, in your issue of May 24th, 1919, you wrote 
a most interesting article on present-day politics, entitled 
“Political Vampirism: a Study in Three Chapters,” which 
article is before me as I write. Asa forecast it would be hard 
to beat. In it you describe how, early in the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George discredited the Liberal Party, of which for many years 
he had been the leading spirit, by contriving to show, from the 
safety of the Munitions Office, that “ the whole responsibility 
for the lack of preparation fell upon Mr. Asquith and other 
colleagues,” &c. In December, 1916, he eaid that “ he himself 
must take the helm.” Owing to the cowardice of Mr. Bonar- 
Law, he took it, and “thereby dealt a tremendous blow to his 
old political associates,” and ‘‘in the General Election of 1918 
he kicked his old Party over the precipice,” &. He then took 
complete command of the Unionist Party, and among other 
things made it deny “its essential principle, the preservation 
of the Union . . as an old-fashioned piece of Toryism.” 
Most of the Unionist organs, headed by the Times, followed 
suit, honourable exceptions being the Morning Post and the 
Spectator. You went on prophesy that “if this process is 
continued, in a year’s time Mr. Lloyd George will have sucked 
the Unionist Party as dry of blced as he sucked the Liberals.” 
This has been fulfilled. 

You then prophesy that he will take up the Labour Party, 
which no doubt he will. The extraordinary thing, however, is 
that your two correspondents, under above heading, in your 
issue of May 15th fail to see it! Thus “ Unionist,” while point- 
ing out that no Government “has so abandoned its principles 
as the present in its pandering for votes ’’—as if a Coalition 
ever could have “ principles’’—goes on to say “it should 
therefore acquire some backbone before it is teo late.” Mr. 
C. Poyntz Sanderson says, “‘ Unless we are eareful, we Union- 
ists will be discredited also.” As if that has not already 
happened. It is incredible, though true, that although the 
country voted the Unionist Party into power, with a large 
majority over all the other parties put together, at the General 
Election of 1918, showing clearly that it wanted Conservative 
Government, the Unionist leaders were content to remain in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pocket, and to deny the essential principle 
from which the party takes its name. They thereby ruined 
the party, and if there was a General Election tomorrow on 
party lines the party which would foot the poils wou'd be the 
so-called Unionist Party. I am, Sir, &., 

J. H. E. Rew, Colonel. 

52 Scdlescombe Road, S., St. Leonards-o7 422. 
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CHILDREN AND BOLSHEVISM. 
(To Tae Epitor or Tue “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—I hope you will allow me space to call attention to the 
existence of a systematic revolutionary and atheistic propa- 
ganda among children by means of what are called “Proletarian 
Sunday-schools.” The headquarters of the movement is at 
Glasgow, but similar schools are now being carried on in a 
number of industrial towns. 

Possibly some of your readers will remember the “ Socialist 
Sunday-«chools” against which public protest was made some 
years ago. The Proletarian schools are the advanced 
descendants of the Socialist schools, to which they bear as 
much resemblance as the full-blown Bolshevism of Russia does 
to the academic Socialism of the Fabian Society. On this 
point I may quote the remarks of the founder of the movement, 
Mr. Tom Andereon, who writes :— 

“The school movement selected the hymns (from the Labour 
Church hymn-book) with charity and love abounding in them. 
. . . After a few years the young people who had been 
brought up in the schools started to improve them and broaden 
out their outlook. The Christian love theory was set back a 
little, and several points from the Marxian School were 
adopted.” 

There is certainly no Christian love in the “ Proletarian 
Bong Book” or in the “Ten Proletarian Maxims” which 
replace the Ten Commandments in these schools. The teaching 
is frankly revolutionary and materialistic; it preaches revolu- 
tion, the class war, the abolition not only of Capitalism but of 
the political State, with the consequent disappearance of 
patriotism. 

As to ethics, I will quote Mr. Anderson again. He writes: 
“1 have always told the children that everything in the world 
belongs to them, and whenever the working class stand up it 
will be accomplished.”” And he adds with satisfaction this 
idea is becoming “ part of the mental make-up” of the young 
people trained in the schools. 

Some of us will be inclined to think that the “ mental 
make-up” which includes a conviction of such complete 
brigandage and selfishness would prove in practice at least as 
inconvenient, if not more so, in any Communistic or 
Co-operative State as under the present régime; but the point 
I wish to emphasize is that this revolutionary and materialistic 
teaching is being given to numbers of young people, and that 
it is for the clergy and the teachers more particularly to 
consider how it can best be met. 

The British Empire Union is working systematically in the 
industrial areas to explain economic truths to the workers 
niisled by the fallacies of Marx; and we should be extremely 
giad to co-operate in any endeavour, by means of classes, 
addresses, or discussions in boys’ and girls’ clubs, to help the 
young people to a clearer appreciation of the position of our 
country and our Empire and its claims on the services of all 
classes, not only in war but in peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rearnatp Witsonx, General Secretary. 

British Empire Union, 346 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC AND LABOUR PARTY. 
[To tHE Epivor or tHE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Relying on your well-known practice of putting all sides 
of a case before your readers, we ask some of your space to 
plead the cause of the National Democratic and Labour Party, 
which was formed largely by Trade Unionists to combat the 
German and pacifist attitude of the Independent Labour Party 
bosses of the official Labour caucus during the war. After 
wiping out the most notorious enemies of this country at the 
polls in November, 1918, the National Democratic Party has 
remained to combat class hatred and Communism, and to bring 
about the internal re-ettlement of this country on just lines. 
There seems to he no limit to the funds at the disposal of the 
forces of disorder. The Daily Herald spends its hundreds of 
thousands, and the Labour caucus can pour out money like 
water at by-elections. Vast sums are also spent by numerous 
organizations which appeal on “ Anti-Bolshevik ” grounds, and 
preach in 99 per cent. of the cases only to the converted. The 
National Democratic Party alone has its great folllowing 
within the ranks of Labour; it is in every Trade Union and in 
the Trade Councils. It is a spontaneous uprising of Trade 
Unionists against tyranny and oppression. Our members are 
persecuted, and it is almost an impossibility to-day for a 
prominent member of the party to remain an official of a Trade 
Union, not because his fellow workers object to his polities, 
but because the extremists have captured the machinery of the 

Trade Unions. 

We have made our own programme, which is one of common 
sense, and is eagerly adopted by the man in the street wherever 
preached. We are tied to no man’s political chariot wheel, 
and have kept, and intend to keep, our political and financial 
independence. We were the first party to lay down the rule 





| 
that our trustees (Colonel George Crosfield and Mr. Christop] 
Turnor) would take no money for which i ee 
’ y ch a@ receipt was not 
accepted in return that the donation was given without an 
condition whatever. We have refused thousands of pounds 
offered with conditions attached. To-day we could obtain all 
the money we require if we would consent to sacrifice Kee 
freedom. Our strength could be raised 1,000 per cont, if we 
had the means to put our case more widely to the working men 
of this country; but if those in a position to help us do not do 
so, we may yet be unable to continue our advance in the face 
of the constant persecution of our members and the overwhelm. 
ing financial forces arrayed against us. We claim that the 
National Democratic movement is the most honest and 
spontaneous political uprising of recent years. With scanty 
means, and without a press, it proved triumphant at the polls 
and has made good in the House of Commons. It is fighting 
insanity in the Labour ranks, but has not hesitated to vote, 
and has even moved the adjournment of the House (success. 
fully) against the most powerful Government of modern times, 
when it proved necessary to do so. Will the public help us to 
carry on our work and protect our people?—We are, Sir, &¢., 
J. A. Seppon, M.P., Chairman, Parliamentary Group; 
Ciement Epwarps, M.P., Vice-Chairman; J. F. Greey, 
M.P., Chairman, Executive Committee; C. PE. Losgpy, 
M.P., Secretary, Parliamentary Group; Marr Sm, 
M.P., Parliamentary Whip (formerly I.L.P. Organiser 
for North of England); C. Jesson, M.P. (Organiser, 
Amalgamated Musicians’ Union); C. B. Sraxtoy, M.P., 
late Miners’ Agent, Aberdare); James Warroyx, MP., 
late Yorkshire Miners’ Association; Jonn Taytor, MP. 
(Dumbarton Burghs); J. Moort, Member of Executive; 
P. J. Nicnotas, Member of Executive; J. A. Suaw, M.A., 
Member of Executive; Grorce R. Crosrire.p; Curistopurr 
Tcrnor; R. Macteop, Treasurer; G. W. S. Jarnerr, 
Political Secretary; Davin Gitmovr, O.B.9P., General 
Secretary N.D.P., and late Secretary of Lanarkshire 
Miners’ Union. 
Sicilian House, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF INDIA AN) 
AMRITSAR. 
{To tar Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I am desired by Mr. G. Morgan, President of the Enro- 
pean Asociation of India, to ask you to be good enough to 
publish the fact that the European Association of India pro- 
tests strongly against the claim of the Times of India to 
represent European opinion in India in the matter of the 
action taken by the military authorities at Amritsar during 
the disturbances of April, 1919. The statement to which 
objection is taken by the European Association, representing 
non-official European opinion in India, appeared in the Times 
of India on May 5th, and was cabled from Simla on May 13th, 
appearing in the Times and other London papers on May 15th. 
The Times of India does not represent the European commut*ty 
in India, and the European Association most strongly dep! 
cates erroneous comments of this character before the publica- 
tion of the Hunter Committce’s Report.—I am, Sir, &e., 

6 Broad Street Place, E.C. 2. S. M. Epwaroes, Secretary. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION IN HAWAII. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SpecraToR.”’ 

Sir,—In an issue of January last you drew attention to an 
organization in the United States called “The American 
Legion,” and urged the need of such an organization in Britain. 
The Department of the Legion in Hawaii has recently begun, 
through its Citizen Employment Committee, a canvas of all 
employers in the territory, inquiring as to the aliens employed 
by them, and as to whether they have filed declarations of 
intention to become American citizens. Employers are asked to 
co-operate with the “ Legion ” towards the “ Americanization ” 
of Hawaii on the basis of the following resolutions. It is 
reported that they were particularly aimed at British subjects 
who have retained their allegiance. Large numbers of there 
have been much concerned with the fear that they may be 
asked by their employers to resign, and they have taken the 
necessary steps to apply for citizenship.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 

Honolulu, April 13th. 

[We have not space to print the resolutions, but they exactly 
confirm what our correspondent says. We are surprised that 
any section of the American Legion should consider a naturali- 
zation campaign a necessary part of its functions. We fancy 
that it may easily happen that remote Departments become 
deflected from the main purpose of the Legion. The main pur- 
pose, as we understend it, is the wholly admirable one of 
securing by organization that the will of the minority shall 
never impose itself on the majority.—Qp. Spectator.] 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
(To THE Epiror oF tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The Dean of Durham’s Tetter in your issue of to-day will 
gladden the hearts of those who not only loved Bishop Moule 
as a man, but who delighted in his fine scholarship. In many 
ways he was an impeccable stylist; his English prose charms 
with its simplicity, its restraint, and its perfect appropriate- 
ness. May I quote the closing passage of a sermon I heard him 
preach in the chapel of his beloved Trinity College, Cambridge, 
tn the year 1907, at the Commemoration of Benefactors? The 
sermon was published under the title of Wise Men and Scribes: 

“T have done with this brief tribute to the memory of the 
‘wise men and scribes’ to whom I am so much a debtor since 
those good days of old. I leave them standing in my view upon 
the scene of recollecting thought somewhat as Virgil’s hero 
saw grouped together, amid the bowers of odorous laurel, 
beside the brimming river of the Happy Fields, the white-tired 
shades of the departed just. There was the patriot warrior, 
wearing the scars of his devotion; there the stainless priest, 
found faithful to the last; the poet, true and good, whose song 
was worthy of his Inspirer; the inventive helper of human life 
in its development; the man who, by whatever merit, had left 
his memory green. The names of which I have essayed to 
speak are green indeed and living, and pregnant of fruitful 
intimations of the opportunity for service and for the winning 
of grateful recollection which this wonderful place sets before 
the successive generation of its leaders. Those leaders of long 
ago I greet again with hail and farewell, and also with Wieder- 
sehen, thinking of them as the denizens now not of a pale 
Elysium, void of a living Presence and of a holy Throne, but of 
the Paradise where they rest with Christ, and from whence 
they shall be brought again with Him.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. H. BuaKeney. 

Winchester College, May 22nd. 

“HIS NEIGHBOUR’S LANDMARK.” 
(To THe Enpitror or rue “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Lady Scott is of course quite capable of taking care of her 
own argument, but Mr. Cato Hutton has become involved in 
such confusion upon essential facts that I beg leave to ask for 
space to correct one cr two of them. 

Mr. Hutton says “since the rebellion of 1893, when so many 
white settlers were so cruelly butchered.” There was no such 
rebellion. In 1893 the Imperial Government was informed that 
the ferocious Matabele had attacked the white servants of the 
Chartered Company, and the Invasion of Matabeleland followed. 
It has been completely established that the alleged attack 
upon the Chartered Company’s agents never took place. 

The Mashona-Matabele “ rebellion ” of 1896, which Mr. Hutton 
may have in mind, arose through the imposition of a system 
of slavery, coupled with the withdrawal of the Police Force 
to carry out the Jameson Raid. The Attorney-General, Sir 
Gordon Hewart, when dealing with this before Lord Cave’s 
Commission on December 12th last, said :— 

“First he [the Lord Advocate appearing for the Chartered 
Company] says the rebellion was inevitable. Well, to one who 
has just read Sir Richard Martin’s Report the use of the 
epithet appears almost ironical. That is exactly what Sir 
Richard Martin says. What he means by it is that the British 
South Africa Company, by its policy and the conduct of its 
servants, rendered the rebellion inevitable.” 

Upon the question of taxation and passes, Mr. Cato Hutton 
has either forgotten, or does not know, that besides paying £1 
per head Administrative taxation, all natives except those on 
the Reserves pay another £1 per head at least to white settlers 
and others whilst they (the natives) continue to live in their 
own country. The passes carried by the natives bear the 
superscription, “ For the Protection of the Employer”! This 
puts the industrial future of the employee at the disposal of the 
employer.—I am, Sir, &., Joun H. Harris. 

Worcester Lodge, 191 East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 





CHRISTIAN CROSSES AT JERUSALEM. 
[To THE Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Strx,—It was with much pleasure that I read Dr. Weizmann’s 
letter in your issue of May 15th. My letter was an appeal to 
Jewish leaders to influence their people in the right direction, 
and his reply is a proof that he will do so. But his denial 
that there has been any sectarian intolerance I fear he will 
find is not justified. Travellers returned from Palestine quite 
recently confirm the reports which I had heard, and I under- 
stand on very good authority that a proposal was heing con- 
sidered in Jerusalem to substitute headstones, with crosses on 





to meet the objection raised by 





them, for a cross, in order 
Jews. Enlightened Zionists like Dr. Weizmann will doubtless 
agree that the principle underlying the symbol of the cross, 


viz., self-sacrifice, was latent in Judaism (see Isaiah 53); but 
less religious and enlightened Jews may regard the cross as an 
enemies’ flag to be dragged down and dishonoured. I should he 
glad to be able to believe that Dr. Weizmann is right and I 





wrong about the facts. Time will make that clear. I recently 
received a communication from a gentleman who has heen 
writing in the Times on a cognate question thanking me fcr 
my “ profoundly important letter.’—I am, Sir, &., 

Rake Manor, Milford, Surrey. Beretsrorp Porrer. 





EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spzcraror.’’] 

Str,—At this time, when the necessity for economy in the 
national publie service is so urgent, I think that an impartial 
inquiry into the real value of Employment Hxchanges should 
be instituted. On one hand we are told that neither the 
Trade Unions nor the employers care for them, and in your 
current issue we have on ihe other side a letter from an 
employer upholding them. How can we get at the truth? We 
can, of course, expect a strenuous defence by the Exchange 
officials, who will show the number of vacancies they have filled. 

Speaking for myself, as responsible for considerable employ 
ment of labour, skilled and unskilled, I have no use for the 
Exchanges, as I can get all, and more than all, the labour 1 
need among personal applicants. And it is better in this way, 
too—one can take the measure, so to speak, of an applicant, 
and answer accordingly, whereas if the Exchange sends a man 
in response to an application it is not so easy to {urn him 


sp 
1D 


away if his appearance or record is not impressive 

I was asked by the manager of an xchange why he got no 
applications from myself, and I gave him the foregoing reasons, 
which he could not gainsay, but he suggested that, when I thus 
found a suitable candidate, I should send him to the Exchange 
to register the engagement: one way of swelling the list of 
vacancies filled! Another way was, during the war, to force 
everybody, even managers and draughtsmen, to apply to th 
nearest Labour Exchange.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hollins House, Darwen. Atex. MacIvor, M.I.Mech.F. 


COMPULSORY INVESTMENT IN GOVERNMENT STOCK. 
{To tHe Epiror or Tue ‘‘ Spectator.” 
Sir,—Apparently the chief trouble of the Government at the 
moment is to raise sufficient money to pay off an enormous 
floating debt. I should like to suggest, what appears to me a 
very simple remedy, namely, that every holder of capital should 
be compelled to hold a certain proportion of some form ot 
Government stock, paying a reasonable rate of interest, say 
5 per cent. This would be a very fair way of raising the 
money, and would only affect the unpatriotic investor who has 
not answered his country’s appeals in the past.—I am, Sir &c., 

H. C. Aanew. 


THE BUZZARD, 
{To rue Epiror or THe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to thank you for the interesting article 
on the Buzzard which appeared in your issue of May 15th 
But does not {he writer of that article take an over-pessimistic 
view of the status of this bird in England before the war? Ii 
we except Devon, Cornwall, and the Lake District, it is too 
true that the Buzzard has been nished from all England, 
and is only a memory of the past, though it lingered on in 
Lincolnshire till about 1880, and I remember an Wssex woodmiun 
telling me in 1867 that he minded well the Buzzard breeding in 
the woods he leoked after not so many yeurs ago. In the We-t 





the Buzzard seems to have found a safe place of refuge. It 
breeds at intervals all along the North Cornish coast. In th 
spring of 1911 a gentleman, who was probably the best authority 
on the birds of Exmoor, told me that in his opinion this specie 
was on the increase there, and that he knew of twelve nests i! 
different parts of that moor; while in that same spring in Guile 


a different part of Devon during the course of a twenty-uilk 
walk, I managed to locate no fewer than six paire of Buzzard 
Given fair play, there is no reason why the Buzzard should not 
lend an extra charm to the wilds of the West for many years to 
ies, 


como. If any of your readers are interested in this fine s] 


may I suggest a purchase of The Ruzzards at Homme, pub- 
lished by Witherby and Co., and illustrated by some charming 

sir, & M. Vavauan, M.B.0.1 
photographs.—I am, Sir, &c., . Vaucuay, M.B.O. 


Marlborough. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL 
{To tHE Eprror or THE “ SPectTaToR 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. H. J. Massingham in your issue ot 
the 8th instant is typical, if you will allow me to say so, o! 
the general inaccuracy of those who support the Plumage Bi 


Mr. Massingham, for instance, says he “knows” the plum 


” 


trader, yet your correspondent is one of those who h 


the libel that the plume trade is largely in the 





eurrency to 


hands of aliens, and attributes to one Member of Parliament 


words which, according to Hansard, were spoken by quite 

another. A lady writing last week to the Keighley News says: 
; . 4+ly } 

“There is so much controversy on the question recently that 


it is difficult to get at the root of the mutter. From various 
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reliable naturalists I have had the information that the ospreys 
are plucked from the birds of paradise during the brecding 
season”! Everybody, it would appear, may be believed on 
this subject, however slight his knowledge, except the trade 
itself, which ought to know most. On the general question of 
the nationality of the plume trade in this country, will you 
at least give publicity to the facts? These are that more than 
75 per cent. of the firms engaged in the trade, including all 
the larger and more responsible firms, are owned and controlled 
by British-born subjects. The remainder comprise three 
French firms, two African firms, and four firms owned by 
British subjects naturalised long before the war. The work- 
people employed in the trade, who number nearly 3,000, are 
also, with very few exceptions, British. It would be well if 
those who are espousing what they believe to be a human cause 
would refrain from mere assumption and confine themselves to 
verifiable facts.—We are, Sir, &., 
Tae Ostricu ano Fancy Featuer Trape ASSOcIATION. 
(J. E. H. Baker, Hon. Secretary.) 

[The lady who wrote to the Keighley News seems to have had 
the bad luck to run up against some very old naturalists. We 
much regret to hear that the plumage trade in this country 
is mainly British.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CROCODILES, 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I noticed in your edition of May Ist that Mr. Somers 
Clarke, in writing of the Nile crocodile, asks the question, “‘ Do 
crocodiles travel to the sea?” I have heard that crocodiles 
have been seen close to Damietta, but cannot verify this state- 
ment. I can, however, vouch for the crocodile (crocodilia) 
travelling to the sea in Northern Queensland and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. On one occasion I came across a_ crocodile 
between the Bernard Islands and the Great Barrier Reef; it 
must have been at least six miles from land. It is a common 
oveurrence to see crocodiles on the beaches at the mouths of 
the Johnson, Russell, and Herbert Rivers, which are all tidal 
waters. The Norman River, which runs into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, is also thickly infested. I have never heard of 
the gavials being found in anything but fresh water. I have on 
reveral occasions come across batches of crocodile eggs in the 
grass on the banks of rivers some distance from water. I could 
recount incidents of crocodiles being found in fishing-nets in 
Cleveland and Halifax Bays, on the North-East coast of Queens- 
land.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Doverss Henry. 
LECTURES TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—Referring tu your review of Professor Keith’s lectures to 
boys and girls, Iam reminded of a story which appears, I think, 
in Lighter Moments, hy the late Bishop Walsham How: A 
course of elementary physiology was being given at a village 
echool. This aroused the anxiety of one of the mothers, who 
wrote to the master: “ Please, sir, I don’t want our Susan 
taught anything about her inside; it makes her so vain.”’—I am, 
Bir, &c., ReGinatp Suiru. 

NOTICE.—-When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
te in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
kditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
eonsidered of sufficient interest and importance 10 warrant 
pullication. 








POETRY. 
—_——_—_ 
BELOW THE ALPS. 
Or all small jewels ever wrought of God 
I think the grasses 
Beneath these Alpine passes 
Are fairest to mine eyes, long weary of drought 
Where the sun sears the south 
All summer long; 
Next, tle low song 
And flashing hands-breadth of the water-leat 
Circling on silvern feet 
Meadows, of fairies only to be trod, 
Where, leafless from the sod, 
Spring stars of amethyst 
Set where Titania kissed 
Oberon, a6 he lay 
Sleeping; and then the golden scent of hay 
Blowing through apple trees 
(For England hides in these— 
England whose éeal is set 
Here where mine eyes are wet). 
And I give thanks for these small jewels of God. 
Gitpert Tucrns. 
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THE THEATRE. 


a 


“ PASTEUR,” SACHA GUITRY, AT THE ALDWYCH 


THEATRE.—MME. PAVLOVA’S BALLET AT DRURY 
LANE. 

Tue two dramatic performances that I witnessed this week were 
almost as dissimilar as it is possible for performances to be. They 
had, indeed, but two points incommon. They were both the work 
of foreign schools of dramatic art, and in both “as played ” the 
waits were frequent and prolonged. Probably French and 
Russian audiences don’t mind waiting. I believe that Spanish 
plays commonly start an hour after the time advertised. It jg 
no doubt preposterous to dislike waiting as much as I do, but 
when the proportion is half-an-hour of act or ballet between two 
quarter-hours of waiting, I am reduced to huddled misery. It jg 
certainly absurd. One has, after all, got to exist somewhere, 
as an equable old gentleman of my acquaintance used to say, 
However, ill-temper apart, both Pasteur and the Bellet were 
interesting enough to be worth the endurance of waits. 

M. Sacha Guitry’s Pasteur is an essay in the manner of 
Abraham Lincoln, and at least one can say that though this is an 
unaccustomed medium for this dramatist, M. Sacha Guitry 
managed better than Mr. Drinkwater might have if he had tried 
to write “ La Prise de Berg op Zoom.” Pasteur has, according 
to the note on the programme, been acclaimed in France as a 
great and successful play. It consists of five acts; each act 
shows Pasteur lecturing, debating, treating a patient, receiving 
an ovation, consulting his doctor, or giving advice to his pupils, 
There is no story, only one emotional moment (over the patient, 
a child), and not a single female character. 

I cannot help thinking that it was its oddness, the fact of its 
presenting such a piquant contrast to all Sacha Guitry’s usual 
vein of brilliant, cynical light-comedy, that has given the play 
its popularity in France and that evoked so much applause at 
the Aldwych. For frankly, if Pasteur be a good example of tho 
French narrative historical play, then there can be no doubt 
that we do this type of play better. To instance only two plays— 
plays that have recently been performed in London—Pompey the 
Great and Abraham Lincoln. Both these plays were reflective 
as well as narrative. If they did not quite attempt to “ justify 
the ways of God to man,” they both tried to show the relation 
between the decisions of a great and virtuous man and the 
destinies of mankind. We were always conscious of actions and 
reactions in which the plays’ relations to the cycles of history 
were demonstrated. As in a Greek play, too, we were privy to the 
spinning and cutting of the thread. But because they were more 
ambitiously conceived they were not more, but less, arid than 


Pasieur. They were picturesque, varied, and to some extent 
humorous. 
Pasteur is completely monochrome. It possesses the quality 


which in a book we call readability, only beczuse of a certain 
rather charming earnestness and asceticism of method, and of 
course it is most admirably acted. An English audience listening 
to French acting probably never quite emerges from the spell 
cast by the complete security of French dramatic methods. 
French actors seem so sure to be supported by abundant tradition 
that there is something almost engrossing even in their most 
sparkling frivolities. 

It is just this same sureness that makes the Russian Ballet so 
satisfying. Mme. Anna Pavlova has the quality in a very high 
degree, and possesses besides most remarkable personal charm. 
But her present season confirms the general verdict that not even 
she can combine opposite qualities. She is an absolutely first-rate 
executant in an art with an extremely difficult technique, she 
is besides beautiful and attractive, and is a striking actress. But 
she ought to get a really first-rate designer for her costumes and 
scenery. In the Ballets I saw the only good dresses and décor 
were those in Chopiniana, which is @ ballet almost identical with 
the other Russian’s, Sylphide. Here the scenery—a green lawn 
between dark cypresses—could hardly have been bettered, while 
the dresses, white and foaming, are, as in Sylphide, the most 
perfect of all dresses for ballet. All the rest of the dresses were 
commonplace, and some seemed the unmodified product of the 
traditional theatrical costumier. Formal curtains, which should 
have been black, were dingy green; deserts which should have 
been well, what they were like was Kundry’s garden in 

-arsival at Covent Garden. Also, should she not seek advice as 
to her music 2? I am not competent to pronounce, but I fancied 
that the orchestra waded rather heavily through Chopiniana. 
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But it is only because it is hard that the very most should 
not be made of three admirable artists, Mme. Pavlova, Mlle. 
Vera Karalli, and M. Volinine, that I complain. They are 
great exponents of an exquisite art. TARN, 








BOOK 
Ss. 
THE BOLSHEVIK MENACE.* 

M. MitrvKov, the well-known Russian Liberal, has written an 
instructive account of the origin of Bolshevism and of its develop- 
ment as an international conspiracy against all existing insti- 
tutions. We are somewhat disappointed to find that he does 
not discuss the purely Russian aspects of Bolshevism, which, as 
he says, has had parallels in Russian history. But he gives a 
lucid account of the events of 1917, when the Russian people, 
after spontaneously freeing themselves from the corrupt auto- 
cracy of the Tsars, submitted themselves a few months later to 
the equally corrupt autocracy of Lenin. M. Miliukov attributes 
the failure of the revolution to the dense ignorance and utter 
inexperience of the masses. “ Revolutionary Socialism repu- 
diated State institutions ; but the Russian peasants have never- 
learnt to defer to the State. They were, so to say, born anarch- 
ists, and Tolstoy reflects very adequately the soul of the Russian 
“Revolutionary Socialism execrated ‘imperialism’ 
and ‘nationalism’; but the Russian masses simply did not 
know anything about the international situation. They were 
unable to consider the interests of the State as a whole, and as 
opposed to the interests of other State units. They practically 
had not reached the stage of conscious nationalism and patriot- 
ism.” This is a truism to those who know anything of Russia, 
but the Western public finds it hard to realize that behind the 
facade of twenticth-century civilization in Russia the peoples 
still had the mental outiook of the twelfth or thirteenth century- 
Yet it is as great a mistake to ignore the mediaevalism of the 
Russian peasant as it is to pretend that the caste system is not 
the fundamental fact of the Indian peasant’s life. The Bol- 
sheviks triumphed over their adversaries because they did not 
underestimate the stupidity of their people, and because they 
had definite aims and no scruples. 

M. Miliukov examines in some detail the controversies and 
intrigues within the Socialist movement during the war, which 
led to the promotion of the “ Third Internationale *’ under Bol- 
shevik control. It is hard for English readers to take all this 
very seriously. We know that in this country the extreme 
Socialists number at most a few thousands, that they are divided 
into four little groups, and that these groups expend most of 
their energy in quarrelling among themselves. We learn from 
the Morning Post of Saturday last that the ‘‘ Socialist Labour 
Party” has solemnly expelled thirteen of its members because 
they had suggested that the ‘‘ British Socialist Party ” need not 
immediately disown the Labour Party. The domestic differences 
in a wasps’ nest seem to concern the British Empire just as 
much and just as little as these Socialist Tweedledums and 
Tweedledees. Yet it must be remembered that on the Conti- 
nent, which has felt the war much more acutely than we have, 
poverty breeds anarchy, and the extreme parties, though they 
are always small minorities, are, numerically, much stronger 
than they are here. Moreover, Lenin’s whole doctrine is based 
on the right of the minority to dominate. “If Socialism can 
only be enacted when the intellectual development of all will 
permit it,’ he said at a congress in November, 1917, “ we shall 
not see the advent of Socialism even after five hundred years. 
But more advanced elements—such as the Bolshevik Party in 
the present case—must carry with them the masses without 
letting themselves be stopped by the fact that the average 
mentality of the masses is not what it ought to be.” “ Only 
when the revolutionary party firmly and unflinchingly speeds 
to its goal,’ says Trotsky, “can it help the working masses to 
overcome all the slavish instincts inherited from centuries, and 
lead the masses to victory.” In other words, it is not the will] 
of the people that is to prevail but the will of a small minority 
which knows what is good for the people. The political wheel 
has come full circle. Lenin’s doctrine is precisely the same as 
that of Rameses or Nebuchadnezzar or Napoleon or their modern 
imitators, the ex-Kaiser and the late Tsar. President Wilson’s 
idea of ‘‘ making the world safe for democracy ” is as repugnant 


peasant.” 


* Bolshevism, an International Danger: its Doctrine and its Practice through 
: ar and Revolution, By Paul Miliukoy, London: G. Allen and Unwin, [12s, 6d. 
et.) 





to Lenin as it would have been to these earlier despots. How, 
then, does it come about that many Socialists who believe in 
democracy, and even some amiable Liberals who do not profess 
Socialism, have persuaded themselves that Lenin is not what he 
says he is, and that he should be regarded as a brother-democrat ? 
M. Miliukov answers this question by pointing to the mora] 
weakness of moderate Socialists. They suffer from what 
M. Hervé has called the “disease of unity.” ‘All of us,” 
said another French Socialist, M. Fourniére, “ beginning with 
extreme Anarchists and ending with genuine Parliamentary 
Socialists, drag along the same chain, the chain of fear, lest we 
should appear not so advanced as people who lead.”” They are 
afraid of being called “ bourgeois” by the violent men. It 
seems a ridiculous fear, when we know that Lenin himself is 
denounced for his half-heartedness by the still more crazy 
Anarchists who inhabit Moscow slums. Yet it is a fact that, 
even in Great Britain and still more at Socialist Congresses 
abroad, the more moderate Socialists have repeatedly approved 
of resolutions in which they did not and could not believe, so 
as to preserve an appearance of Socialist concord. Like the 
ostrich hiding his head in the sand, they thought that the world 
would not see behind this mask of unity. Thus in England we 
have often seen Mr. Clynes pretending to agree with Mr. Smillie, 
just as we have seen Mr. Asquith denouncing Labour in a Paisley 
by-election and then elsewhere suggesting Liberal co-operation 
with Labour against a Liberal coalition with Unionists. Lenin 
has been clever enough to make the most of the average Social- 
ist’s preference for party over principle, and has skilfully induced 
many Socialists to applaud the ‘‘ Russian Soviet Government ”’ 
without knowing, or wishing to know, that the “ Soviets” are 
the nominees of a small group of tyrants. 

M. Miliukov describes at some length the Bolshevik schemes 
for promoting a world-revolution, beginning with Germany, 
The American Radical, Mr. Raymond Robins, says that Lenin 
told him that “‘ the Russian revolution will probably fail. We 
have not developed far enough in the capitalist stage, we are too 
primitive to realize the socialistic stage. But we will keep the 
flame alive in Russia until it breaks in Europe.” Lenin’s plan 
was to use the accumulated wealth of Russia to promote insur- 
rections in other countries. M. Miliukov’s summary account 
of the conspiracies is of value. He seems to have been surprised 
at the tolerance with which our Home Office has regarded open 
Bolshevik propaganda in London and elsewhere, but we would 
remind him that the chief result of this criminal nonsense has 
been to weaken the political Labour Party in the constituencies 
and to send the women electors, who would suffer most from 
Bolshevism, into the Coalition camp. M. Miliukov describes 
the Bolshevik influences at work in Ireland, where the 
Roman Catholic Bishops have been slow to understand that 
they would be ‘“ expropriated ” with all other “ capitalists ” if 
the revolutionaries succeeded. He is, unfortunately, wrong in 
describing the Countess Marckiewicz as “‘a Russian,” though 
this Irishwoman who is now a Pole by marriage is unquestionably 
“a turbulent type.” But his general sketch of the Irish situ- 
ation is accurate enough. Since he wrote, the inevitable struggle 
between the Sinn Fein “ capitalists’’ and the Communists 
formerly led by the late James Connolly seems to have begune 
Sinn Feiners of the “ bourgeois” type appear to object to the 
“expropriation” of land and goods belonging to them. M. 
Miliukov concludes his review of this widespread plot by blaming 
the Allies for their failure to stamp out Bolshevism at the outset 
by the swift occupation of Moscow. He does not make allow- 
ance for the possibility that a foreign invasion might have 
rallied all Russian parties to the Bolshevik standard. If it 
be a fact that General Denikin’s cause was hampered politically 
by the very liberal support which he had from the Allies, it 
was surely to be expected that Allied armies on Russian soil 
would excite still keener opposition. No doubt the Bolsheviks 
constitute a danger to civilization in general, but they are far 
more dangerous to Russia than to any other country, and the 
Russian people must free itself from their cruel despotism as 
best it may. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA.* 
Ir is no exaggeration to say that the people of this country 
were amazed when America “ went dry.” Although a number 
of States had been Prohibitionist for many years and although 
the National Prohibition had been applied as a war measure, yet 
the climax of its ratification was so sudden as to be almosé 


* Feters on Freedom. By Cecil Shirley. London: Milis and Boon. [ls. nety 
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incredible. Reports quickly began to circulate, however, that 
if onlookers were astonished, a large proportion of Americans 
themselves were hardly less so. Prohibition, it was said, was 
yet another example of a law taking a nation by surprise. It 
was not the voluntary submission of a nation to an act of self- 
denial. It was rather the imposition of the will of a fanatical 
minority who were also expert wire-pullers. Mr. Cecil Shirley 
strongly supports this view in his little book Fetters on Freedom, 
in which he purports to show how Prohibition was made law in 
America. The war of course had evoked emotions which helped 
the Prohibition propagandists. There was the example of the 
“dry” American Army in the field and the “dry” camps. 
There was also the fact that the principal brewers were Germans 
and that some of them undoubtedly gave grounds for suspicion 
of their loyalty. The Prohibitionists were quick to make use 
of all such accidental elements, but it was due to their skilful 
manipulation of public opinion generally that National Prohi- 
bition was forced upon the American people. <A strong Prohi- 
bition Party has been in existence for America for many years 
but the driving force which brought it to its triumph of last year 
was the Anti-Saloon League. In 1893 when this League became 
active the drinking saloons of America had become “a grave 
menace to the health and order of society.” So great was the 
scandal of the saloon that, as an anti-Prehibitionist admits, “ it 
made us all a trifle Prohibitionist at heart.” Added to this 
was the fear, particularly in the South and West, of drunken- 
ness among the negroes. Prohibitionists opposed all efforts 
to improve the saloons and in certain cases “ deliberately 
organized rows in saloons in order to bring them into further 
disgrace. Thus arose a widespread prejudice against the saloons 
and on this prejudice the Prohibition movement was largely 
built up.” Here is a lesson easily to be read and applied by all 
who fear any attempt to impose Prohibition on this country 
against the wishes of the people. Drastic reforms of the saloons 
might have prevented Prohibition in America. Public house 
reform would do a great deal to stultify the efforts of Prohibi- 
tionists here. Although our inns and public-houses may 
not be the scandal that the American saloon became, 
improvement is very necessary. Readers of the Spectator know 
that we have long advocated State Purchase as the only sure 
way of bringing about an improvement by removing from the 
Trade the incentive of private profit. 

The methods of the Anti-Saloon League, says Mr. Shirley, 
and of all American Prohibitionists have been Jesuitical—the 
end everything; the means of little account. ‘‘ Prohibition 
has been the one goal; no other considerations have been taken 
into account. . e » 

** By hook or by crook men and women in public positions, 
ministers of religion, candidates for municipal, state or federal 
offices, members, judges, officials, all had to be brought into the 

wor of the Prohibitionists and forced to act as the Prohibition- 

ists ordained.” 
Congress was captured by skilful lobbying. The League main- 
tained at Washington “one of the most powerful lobbies ever 
seen,”’ and had behind them an army “ of highly paid ‘ lobbyists’ 
whose sole function was to coerce other members into supporting 
Prohibition.” The League through Mr. Cherrington, one of its 
members, has explained its procedure :— 

“We get,” he said, “a report from our National Legislative 
Superintendent that a certain Congressman has evinced a friendly 
attitude to the brewers and distillers. That is one of the reasons 
wo maintain an eleborate Washington bureau, and among other 
officers there a Legislative Superintendent. The State Superin- 
tendent who receives the report on the straying Congressman 
looks over the Congressman’s record. The League has a com- 
plete record, not only of every office-holder during the past 
twenty-five years, but of every candidate for office in that time. 
Well, the State Superintendent looks up his record. If he has 
a particularly good record, an endeavour is made to make him 
see that he is running contrary to the opinion of the crystallized 
sentiment of his constituents concerning the liquor question. 
The lobbyists in the employ of the anti-Saloon League are 
instructed to whip the stray legislator into the way in which 
he should go. Jf that method fails, the League then sets to 
work to make the Congressman’s chances of re-election nil.” 
“Tn this wise,” comments Mr. Shirley, “the amendment for 
National Prohibition secured a majority of the members of the 
House of Representatives.” Church politics—a very powerful 
factor in American opinion—were manipulated in a similar 
manner. ‘ Subduing recalcitrant ministers”? was “one of the 
most important features of the work,” admitted an agent of 
the League. The Rev. W. H. Freeman, a former member of the 


Anti-Saloon League, said that “a minister must go with the 
League or have the League undertake a crusade against him 





among his own followers.” The judicial bench was also an 
object of attention. Under the American system many judges 
are popularly elected and are subject to re-election, and any office 
which is dependent on public favour gave opportunities to the 
League. The American Press was influenced through its adver. 
tisements. “Every man and firm won over (or coerced) to 
the cause was urged to advertise largely in the newspapers, and 
Prohibitionists often helped to get this done. Newspapers ww 
plainly told that these advertisements would cease jf they 
supported the opposition to Prohibition.” Mr. Shirley's de. 
scription of the way public opinion was manipulated will be jy 
many respects astonishing to British readers. Take for example 
Local Option. Its advocates argued in effect: “In closing 
the saloons we wish merely to take the sense of the local com 
munity. That will not prevent private consumption or import- 
ing for private consumption, or private manufacture.” Many 
people were won over by the prospect of making “large profits 
by importing alcohol from ‘ wet’ areas for private consumption ” 
—only to find too late that abolition of saloons was to be fol. 
lowed by the abolition of alcohol itself. One can have no sym. 
pathy with a humbug which brought its fitting reward, but what 
is incredible is that sincere believers in a cause—and most Pro. 
hibitionists are of course quite sincere in their belief—should 
so play on human cupidity. Yet this is what Mr. Shirley 
suggests. First isolated areas were captured; then counties ; 
then States. The regulation of the drink traffic is more a ques- 
tion for the State than the Federal Legislature. Owing to the 
vast geographical distances between place and place and the 
fact that the United States has no newspapers that circulate 
everywhere, “it is possible for big movements to take place 
in one part of America without any notice being taken elsewhere. 
Prohibition began in the more rural areas and it was well estab- 
lished before the American nation as a whole understood what 
was intended.” The rural areas return more members to the 
Federal Legislature than the towns, and the farmers supported 
Prohibition because they hoped that under it they would get 
more work from their labourers. Prohibitionists won over 
many employers on this same plea. According to the Pro- 
hibition Handbook, before the passing of Prohibition “the 
Carnegie Steel Company of Ohio issued an order that ‘all pro- 
motions will be made only from the ranks of those who do not 
indulge in intoxicating drink.’ ’’ Manufacturers were also caught 
by the bait of financial gain from the suppression of alcohol. 
** Thus all the ‘ soft drink’ makers and sellers were mobilized.” 

Although as Mr. Shirley admits it is rather early to gauge the 
effects of Prohibition, he reports that at present evasion is easy 
in many districts. ‘* The taxi-drivers work in with the boot- 
leggers (i.¢., illicit sellers of alcoholic drinks) on a commission 
basis. There has also been an increased “ consumption of drugs 
and of pernicious alcohol substitutes.” An astonishing develop- 
ment of the Anti-Saloon League’s successes is that the League 
“has actually backed a Bill which has been introduced into 
Congress to make the Prohibition law applicable to American 
citizens in any foreign countries in which such provisions can be 
made operative.” 

As our readers know, we have never been in favour of Pro- 
hibition as a permanent measure. We advocated it during the 
war strictly as a means of concentrating all effort on beating our 
enemies, but for peace time we have always regarded it as an 
almost impossible ideal. A nation that could of its considered 
choice impose upon itself such a sclf-denying ordinance should 
be unbeatable as a race. If America accepted Prohibition in 
such @ spirit, no defiance or evasion of the law can defeat such 
a popular resolve. If, however, the facts are as stated by Mr. 
Shirley, National Prohibition will socner or later prove a failure. 
No self-denying ordinance can possibly last in a democratic 
community unless it has the widest sanction, 





PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTIES.* 

Mr. Hutcursson has written sn agreeable volume about o 
number of well-known people who flourished between 1880 and 
1890. It is intended as a sequel to the late Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
Portraits of the Sixties and to the late Mr. G. W. E. Russell's 
Portraits of the Seventies. It resembles Mr. McCarthy's in its 
amiability ; it differs from Mr. Russell's in showing far less 
intimate knowledge of the characters. Mr. Hutchinson begins 
with a brief chapter on Mr. Russell himself—a pleasant and 
superficial sketch, including the erroneous assertion that “ until 
nearly the end of his life he wrote the London letter for the 

* Portraits of the Eighties, By Horace G, Hutchinzon, Loudon; I. Fishet 
Uawin, (10s, net.j 
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Manchester Guardian.” Then the author passes on to the poli- 
ticians, beginning with Mr. Gladstone. He comments on Mr. 
Gladstone’s intense seriousness and says that he has never 
heard or read ‘* a story of any joke, any humorous hint even, of 
his own making or suggestion.” Yet we have read of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fondness for negro plantation ditties, which implies 
some liking for the humorous or the grotesque. Mr. Hutchinson 
quotes, in reference to Mr. Gladstone’s visits to Biarritz, the 
remark of ative who hed imbibed the prejudices of the 
English Club: | “Tl ya trois malheurs de Biarritz, le départ de 
M. Hambro, l’arrivée de M. Gladstone, et le chapeau de Miss —.” 
Next comes a conventional pertrait of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, whose wisdom and honesty, like the proportions of a 
mountain, become more appar‘ nt as he recedes from our view. 
The author says that, when the Duke was commissioned by 
the Unionist Cabinet to tell his Under Secretary that the Educa- 
tion Bill must be dropped, “‘he went into Sir John Gorst’s 
room, took up his customary attitude with his back to the 
fireplace, and remarked curtly: Vell, Gorst, your d——d 
3ill’s dead.’”’ The anecdote is at least well invented. Mr, 
Hutchinson hints delicately in a chapter on Mr. Parnell that 
he was eccentric, to say the least, and quotes with approval 
someone’s remark that he was actuated less by love of Ireland 
than by hatred for England, like the German paymasters of 
Sinn Fein. Mr. Parnell, who was English by descent and educa- 
tion, had divined, as the author shows, the secret of managing 
Irishmen. He commanded; he did not reason. It was the 
method of the Roman Church, to which his followers had en 
inbred subservience. Mr. Parnell acted as their political bishop 
and they obeyed him without a murmur. The contrast between 
this strange man, whose influence was wholly evil, and Mr. 
John Bright, whose portrait comes next in the gallery, is impres- 
Character, after all, is the most valuable thing in the life 
of a nation. If Irish Nationalists could have found a good man 
like Mr. Bright to lead them, their political and moral outlook 
would be far ha ppier than it is. Mr. Chamberlain is sketched 
unsympatheticaliy. The author is, in ouropinion, wholly wrong in 
dismissing Mr. Collings’ agricultural programme as “ not practical 
politics.” Sir William Harcourt is portrayed as “a civilised 
*Fuzzy-Wuzzy,’”’ who helped to ‘widen, rather than to narrow, 
the Liberal split over Home Rule. Mr. Labouchere seems to Mr, 
Hutchinson to have been a true cynic—not an earnest man 
with a cynical mask. His fellow-member for Northampton, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, is outlined in a few friendly pages, but the 
author notes the paradox of his intense earnestness for the 
negation of dogmatic atheism. A chapter on General Gordon 
raises more questions than it answers, and is by no means 
fair to Lord Cromer, who was very much more of a diplomatist 
than of “an official all the while, eccustomed to say to this 
man ‘Go,’ and he goeth.”” Mr. Hutchinson ignores the possi- 
bility that General Gordon might have evacuated Khartoum 
with the garrison had he chosen to de so before the investment 
was complete. 

On the whole Mr. Hutchinson is happier in his portraits of 
those who attained eminence outside Parliament. He writes 
with genuine feeling about Archbishop Temple, Professor 
Huxley, Lord Avebury, the first Lord Brassey of the Sun- 
beam and the Naval Annual, and others who are well remem- 
bered. It is odd to find Sir Spencer Walpole and Mr. Andrew 
Lang in the same chapter; the violent contrast is scarcely 
fair to either of them. Hutchinson is evidently perturbed 
about Mr. Lang, whom he cannot classify. Was he not primarily 
2 man of letters, interested in many things but appealing to 
personality 2? Mr. Lang’s books 
style rather than for their matter. 
It is curious to learn that Mr. Lang, among his many enter- 
prises in varicus fields, planned a history of the « worked 
at it for months and then destroyed the manuscript because 
not know Hebrew.” 


sive. 


readers mainly by his lively 
will survive, if at all, for thei 
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to write about it who does 
An ordinary man might have arrived at the same conclusion 
before ant me the task. Mr. Hutchinson gives a chapter 
to Mr. William Morris and another to Mr. G. Watts, Sir 
John Millais and Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The influence of 
Morris, as he says, is abiding in decorative art—nct in the par- 
ticular convention which he affected but in the new spirit 
which he evoked. One ne admire the Kelmscott Press 
books, which are very tiring to a reader’s eyes, to admit that 
English printing has been greatly improved since Morris plunged 
into the trade to show how books ought to be produced. He 
did good in a similar way to the other trades that furnish the 
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home. What we need is a succession of Morrises to stimulate 
not so much the manufacturer as the merchant and his buyer. 
Mr. Hute shinson writes enthusiastically of Nellie Farren with 
her “ tremendous energy, vitality ’°—the first es well as the 
last quality that one remembers in her. He recalls Irving with 
evident pleasure, and yet does not mention The Lyons Mail. 
He tries to make the present generation realize what the late 
Mr. George Grossmith was in the first productions of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. We should have thought it hardly possible 
for anyone writing four pages about Grossmith to fail, as the 
author does, to mention The Diary of a Nobody. Mr. Hutcbin- 
son’s chapter on Dr. W. G. Grace is good reading, though that 
astonishing cricketer was almost as brilliant before and after 
the eighties as he was during this period. The book closes with 
a slight chapter on “The Souls.” It is well illustrated with 
photographs, 





THE DESERTED 
Writine very gaily on “Servants” in the London Mercury, 
an essay to which we have referred before, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
says what many of us have been thinking. Our thoughts, 
however, have mostly had a somewhat wistful tinge :— 


BASEMENT.* 


“Tt would seem,” he writes, “that servants have no trado 
union. This is strange. One would not have thought so much 
could have been done without organization. The mere Spirit 
of the Time, sneaking down the steps of areas, has worked 
wonders. There has been no servants’ campaign, no strategy, 
nothing but an infinite series of spontaneous and sporadic little 
risings in isolated households. Wonders have been worked, 
yes. But servants are not yet satiated with triumph. More 
and more, on the contrary, do the sy glide—long before the war 
they had begun gliding—away into other forms of employment. 
o* What’s done can’t be undone. On the other hand, 
what must be done can’t be left undone. Housework, for 
example. . . . Perhaps the governing classes will do it 
for themselves, eventually, and their ce vilings not fall. Or 
perhaps there will be no more governing classes—merely tho 
State and its swarms of neat little overseers, male and female. 
I know not whether in this case the sum of human happiness 
will be greater, but it will certainly—it and the sum of human 
dullness—be more evenly distributed.” 

In his little book, The Servantless House, Mr. Randal Phillips 
sets out to show how Mistress and Mechanism may conspire to 
make the Maid superfluous. Granted a small well-planned 
house, a capable mistress, a family not too large, healthy and 
well behaved, and lastly an accommodating and well-disciplined 
husband, of course the thing can be done, and done to the entire 
satisfaction of all concerned. Are servants really.necessary for 
a civilized life? Are motors necessary, or lap-dogs, or deer 
forests, or bath-salts, or cigars? Who shall say? A great 
many of us, at any rate, are clearly doomed to live and die 
without them, wisely resigning ourselves to the decrees of fate 
and accommodating our ambitions to our means. 

And now it seems that domestic servants, having long been 
expensive luxuries, are to become extinct, save perhaps in the 
preserves of the higher plutocracy. Therefore it is well that 
we should now apply ourselves to the study of housework. It 
had been well if we had done so long ago whilst Mary Jane 
(amazingly willing and industrious in the circumstances) was 
still our patient labourer. But we did not bother about such 
things then—the necessary and unnecessary work got done, 
somehow, by Mary Jane. Now it is a very dificrent matter. 
We are actually faced with the prospect of doing all or much of 
that work ourselves, and we are become wonderfully alive to 
the advantage of ‘*labour-saving”’ appliances and expedients. 
When the late lamented drudge had the happy idea of elimin- 
ating herself we were suddenly inspired to consider the advisability 
For many of us Mary Jane is 


of eliminating the drudgery. 
By slow degrees we killed 


dead without hope of resurrection. 
her, mostly in dim subterranean places where she died the 
victim of a stupid conspiracy between Mistress and Mester, 
Architect, Builder, and Plumber. R.LP.! 

The mistress is stepping elegantly into her 
however, that are often quite unrecognizable in their transformed 
state, for the grim penitentiary that devoured unceasing service 
yet was never satisfied has turned itself into “ The Ideal Home ”’ 
or “ Push-Button House,” or something equally up to date. 
The contrivances necessary for such conversion are described 
and illustrated in detail by Mr. Randal Phillips, who has wise 
things to say about a varicty of devices. He considers such 
weighty matters as hot-water supply, yet is not above suggesting 
how best we may dispose our toothbrush. In scientific house- 
London ; Country Life. 
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management it is of course detail that counts. ‘“ Think out 
your work, then work out your thought,” is an aphorism that 
might well be embroidered on every duster, emblazoned above 
the range, and incised upon the rolling-pin. 

The new housewife has found an excellent substitute that can 
replace half the elbow-grease formerly required. It is brains. 
The only thing that deters most of us from instantly transform- 
ing our laborious dwellings into the up-to-date and scientifically 
equipped residences that Mr. Phillips so justly commends to us 
is the present high first cost of the necessary plant and improve- 
ments. The “ Auto-flat” and “ Gadget Grange’ may not be 
attained without considerable payments to joiners, plumbers, 
electricians, and others; but if these functionaries be wisely 
employed under expert direction, they will prove more profitable 
servants than Mary Jane and her sisterhood, who may now be 
reckoned to cost a round hundred pounds a year in board, 
lodging, and emoluments. At 5 per cent. per annum this, 
capitalized, represents £2,000. The debatable moral and 
sociological question quite apart, we are beginning to realize 
that it may actually be “ good business’? to spend anything 
up to this sum that we may dispense with the ministrations of 
even one human “ helper and server.” 





SECRETS OF THE SEA.* 

Mr. Bucuanan’s former work, to which this interesting volume 
ls a sequel, was entitled Comptes Rendus. His present book is 
called Accounts Rendered, thereby reminding us of the menus at a 
certain club which are written in English on one side and in 
French on the other. Neither title strikes us as particularly 
happy, but this is a trivial complaint which need not stand in 
the way of the reader’s enjoyment. Mr. Buchanan is best known 
as an oceanographer ; he was attached as chemist to the famous 
ship’s company who sailed in the ‘ Challenger’ in 1872, and who 
gave birth—or at least name and individuality—to the science 
of oceanography. The longest paper in this collection is a reprint 
of the address which Mr. Buchanan delivered in 1895 to the 
Oceanographical Section of the sixth International Geographical 
Congress, and which deals with the history of that branch of 
science in the twenty years preceding. This address is chiefly 
devoted to the work done on that memorable voyage, and should 
be read with interest by the present generation, which perhaps 
has forgotten that as recently as 1872 ‘‘ the chart of the ocean 
was almost a blank as regarded deep soundings.” Along with 
this may profitably be read Mr. Buchanan’s essay on the hydro- 
graphy of the Mediterranean, reprinted from the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, certain papers on the Prince 
of Monaco’s work in oceanography, and an interesting discussion 
of the colour of the sea. Even on board the ‘Challenger’ it 
was held, at the outset of the voyage, that the blue colour of 
the sea was due to a reflection from the sky, a fallacy long in 
favour with travellers and seamen. Mr. Buchanan utilized the 
fact that the ‘Challenger,’ like all the early steam ships of war, 
was fitted with a “‘screw-well,”’ into which the propeller could be 
tifted when the ship was under sail, to convince himself and his 
scientific friends that the real colour of the water varied from 
ultramarine to indigo according to the latitude. In the tropics the 
prevailing colour was a pure and brilliant ultramarine, changing 
to indigo in temperate regions. When the ship was working in 
the neighbourhood of the Antarctic Circle, the blue frequently 
gave place to a deep olive-green colour. This green colour, which 
is also found in patches in warmer waters, is due to altered 
chlorophyll, the colouring matter of plants, as Professor Hartley 
proved by spectroscopic examination in 1884. It is derived from 
the abundance of diatoms in the sea :— 

“These are so plentiful and so preponderant that, besides 
putting their stamp on the surface, they furnish a distinct type 
of oceanic deposit, the diatom-ooze. The green colour of the 
water is due, not only to the living diatoms, but also, and perhaps 
to a greater extent, to the excretions of the animals for the sub- 
sistence of which the diatoms furnish the ultimate food supply. 
The crowds of penguins and other birds to be met with in these 
seas stain all the ice green where they have rested. The water, 
inhabited by diatoms and affected by diatomaceous débris, 
has a deep olive-green colour which is characteristic.” 

One of the papers on the Prince of Monaco’s work describes 
the remarkable discovery of the giant cephalopods on which 
the sperm whale feeds. They were unknown to science until a 
dying whale threw up its dinner, the half-digested fragments of 
which were secured by the Prince’s happy thought of sending 
his engines very slow astern so as to keep these priceless disjecta 
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membra afloat in the vortices of the screw till a boat could be 
lowered :— 

“These cephalopods are all powerful swimmers, and very 

muscular. They appear to belong to the fauna of the deep 
intermediate waters, which is almost completely unknown, at 
least as regards the larger animals. They never come to the 
surface, nor do they lie on the bottom of the sea. Their great 
agility enables them to avoid every attempt to take them by 
nets ; and it would appear that, for the present, the only means 
of capturing these interesting and gigantic anmals is to com. 
mission a bigger giant to undertake the task, and to kill him 
in his turn when he has performed the service.” 
Possibly one of our surplus submarines might be employed, 
like Captain Nemo’s ‘ Nautilus,’ to capture one or two of these 
giant cephalopods in the interests of science. The time-honoured 
yarn of the battle between the thresher and the whale seems to 
be based on the sperm whale’s habit of bringing a gigantic squid 
to the surface of the sea to eat at his leisure. It fights to the 
bitter end, and the resultant flurry, with the huge arms of the 
squid flailing the sea in all directions, probably accounts for 
some of the sea-serpent stories. Mr. Buchanan also reprints 
several papers of purely technical interest, and adds for the 
general reader such parerga as the charming account of the 
Bordighera rats, which eat mandarins and lemon-peel off the 
trees, but disregard the common orange until the daintier 
morsels are “‘ napoo.” 





THE ART OF SNIPING.* 

Ir is said that the recent “slump” in war books is now over 
and that the public is beginning to read this sort of litera- 
ture again. Certainly Major Hesketh-Prichard’s interesting 
history of Sniping should serve to increase the freshest 
of popularity. It is only of the high politics of fighting 
and of those aspects of the war which have no counterpart in the 
normal world that the public have grown permanently tired. 
Major Hesketh-Prichard was of course, as a big game hunter, a 
natural sniper. He enjoyed sniping because it employed all 
his highly specialised hunter faculties to the full—sight, hearing, 
and all those analytical powers which hunters possess. His 
book is full of good stories—for instance, that of the tortoise- 
shell cat that gave away the whereabouts of a German head- 
quarters, and the story of “ Williebald.” But what will make 
the book interesting to the soldier is the complete way in which 
Major Hesketh-Prichard manages to justify the art of sniping, 
and to show how intolerable it is to be opposed to a well-organised 
sniping side unless you can answer in kind. It has been the 
fashion lately to say that the age of mechanical warfare has 
come, and that because the tank and the aeroplane are replacing 
the infantrymen it is in the skill of the mechanic that we must 
specialise, but Major Hesketh-Prichard proves completely that 
it will always be worth while from the point of view of moral 
to maintain an efficient body of specialist snipers. His book is 
fascinating in its records of romantic individual tales and of 
cunning camouflage which are intended for the general reader, 
but we trust that the military authorities will not on this account 
overlook it. Major Hesketh-Prichard has a contribution to make 
to military science. 





FICTION. 


THE TALL VILLA.t+ 
TuE idea of a woman finding consolation for the delinquencies 
of a living husband in the companionship of a spirit lover is a 
theme which craves wary walking. Moreover, “ Lucas Malet” 
has rendered it all the more difficult by the choice of the revenant. 
Lord Oxley, whose lost soul haunts the “ tall villa” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Primrose Hill, was not a particularly desirable 
person and had committed suicide out of mortification when his 
flamboyant mistress Mrs. Cressidy had deserted him for another 
lover. To put it crudely, Lord Oxley was not deserving of the 
love of the delicate, fastidious Frances Copley, at least not on the 
strength of the record of his lifetime. But he was an ancestor, 
and, so to speak, he went with the house, which belonged to 
Frances, and to which she and her husband migrated from 
Grosvenor Square, after Morris Copley had frittered away their 
fortune in rash speculation. Frances knew nothing of the 
story until she became conscious of the presence. When she 
learned the facts she was smitten with compassion; fear and 
curiosity merging in compassion, in the desire to help and 
emancipate the lost soul from his thraldom to the scene of his 


* Sniping in France. By Major H. Hesketh-Prichard. London: Hutchinson, 
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‘jestianatmnnnt 
{infatuation and its tragic sequel. Once dedicated to this task 
of redemption, rendered all the easier by the -unfashionable 
seclusion of the ville, and the prolonged absence of her husband 
in South America, Frances discovers, “ through the medium of the 
much enlightening sixth sense,” qualities in Lord Oxley which 
claimed her approval and satisfied her rather exacting taste. 
“Granted, poor dear, he had run after strange flesh, loved not 
wisely but far too well, and, in the despairing sequel, taken means 
reprehensibly crude—as in the event shoutingly unsuccessful 
to obtain release from sorrow—yet, as she now read him, he 
remained throughout a finely tempered, finely sensitive creature.” 
We pass over the “ shoutingly successful ” assimilation of Henry 
James’s later style to observe that it is precisely this quality in 
Lord Oxley which the plain person, unendowed with the sixth 
sense, is unable to grasp. After a while he begins to converse 
with Frances, but “Lucas Malet” is obliged to admit that his 
sonversation was incapable of exact transcription. But the 
Jénodiment is arrived at logically enough. The redemption of the 
lost soul could not be achieved save by severance from the 
surroundings in which they met. Once he was freed from his 
thraldom, his reunion with his true affinity could only be 
achieved by her passage into the spirit world. It is a sad con- 
fession to make, but we are Philistine enough to prefer those 
portions of the story in which normal events and personages 
predominate. The stage is admirably set for the psychic 
romance, but the scenes between Frances and Lord Oxley are 
one-sided and leave us cold, unthrilled, and rather resentful at 
the fantastic self-sacrifice ot the heroine. 





READABLE Novets.—B. 14. By R. K. Weekes. (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting novel in which the 
feelings of a man undergceing imprisonment for manslaughter 
during the first months of the war are poignantly described. 
Although this is the most striking situation, the whole book is 
excellent reading ——Call Mr. Fortune. By H. C. Bailey. 
(Methuen. 7s. net.)—A series of detective stories in which 
the principal personage is a young doctor whose powers of 
disentangling crime are almost miraculous. The Almonds 
of Life. By F. E. Milis Young. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d. net.)—An account of two spoilt marriages. The book 
has an excellent moral, as it shows the unhappy consequences 
of a guilty passion openly indulged. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


A FIGHTING REACTIONARY.* 
Mir. ALFRED Noyes sets out to be a reactionary. His is the 
type of mind that is so turned toward “the” good old times 
that he becomes a sort of rebel through being by necessity of 
temperament always agin’ the reigning government. Very 
well he does the work of opposition in his new book The Elfin 
Artist. For example, take the following two verses from 
“ Cotton-Wool ” :— 
“When you see a clever man, 


Run as quickly as you can. 
You must never, never, never 
Think that Socrates was clever. 
The cleverest thing I ever knew 
Now cracks walnuts at the Zoo, 
Children, let a wande ring fool 
Stuff your cars with cotton-weool. 


Homer could not scintillate. 
Lincoln, too, was merely great. 
That's a very different matter 
From talking like a frantic hatter, 
Keats and Shelley had no tricks. 
Wordsworth never climbed up sticks, 
Children, let a wandering fool 
Stuff your ears with cotton-wool.” 
Perhaps better still is a passage from “ The Man that was a 
Multitude.” Satan finds that England has lost her faith :— 
“He whistled up his wicked dwarfs from all the nooks of night, 
And set ’em to the new trick of proving black is white. Crying, 
Come, my ‘intellectuals.’ Trample on the dead. 
Trample truth into the dust, and throne yoursclucs instead, 


And so it was that rebel imps, in sooty reds and blues, 

And little squint-eyed epigrams with scorpions in their shoes, 

And white-hot cinders in their breeks to make ’em act like 

youth, 

Came hopping on their hands from hell, to dance upon the truth, 
Squeaking, 

All that you have ever dreamed is ashes now and dust. 

God's @ force—like heat, we think—and love is only lust.” 


- —— 





* The Elfin A rtist, and other Poems. By Alired Noyes. London: Blackwood 
end Sons, (75s, Gd. net.] 





Another very successful poem is “ Fashions,” of which the 
following is the second verse :— 
“They are hawking a new rose for Eden. 
It has feathers. It’s green. I suppose 
The only thing wrong with their rose is 
The fact that it isn’t a rose. 
Who'll buy ? 
And here’s a new song without metre ; 
And, here again, nothing is wrong 
(For nothing on earth could be neater) 
Except that it isn’t a song.” 
All this is really excellent calling of names, and if we pess 
lightly over some of his lyrical compositions we shall enjoy 
the book very much. In the more serious poems he is, un- 
fortunately, capable of lines like this :— 
“For he painted the things that matter, 
The tints that we all pass by.” 


Or, again (in a poem called ‘ A Victory Celebration *’) :— 
*“ And eyes grew blind, at times; but grief was deep.” 
We must, however, make exception in a poem called “ The 
Ghost of Shakespeare, 1914,’ which is curiously attractive. 
But whst would happen if Shakespeare, invoked, really 
spoke out his mind on the subject of conservatism ? 
The present writer has always been haunted with the idea that 
some day an evil and malicious spirit would make the ghosts of 
their dead heroes appear to the lovers of the good old days, 
the worshippers not of “ Things as they are,” but of things as 
the worshippers believe they used to be. Imagine a conserva- 
tive confronted by ‘‘ The Father of English Poetry,” for instance 
Chaucer, with his Athenian love of what was new-fangled for 
the sake of newness; his restless desire for experiment ; his 
contempt for tradition. Imagine his conversation with Keats 
or Shelley, with their burning hearts and their inconvenient 
aesthetic code. Would Mr. Noyes take the line that they 
neither of them had ” any tricks’? ? When he was face to 
face with them, would Mr. Noyes much prefer the authors of 
“Venus and Adonis” and ‘“ Hero and Leander” to the no 
doubt “contemned” author of ‘Leda’? Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver's séances with the dead statesmen would, we 
fear, be happy reunions in comparison with that of a conserva- 
tive and his heroes come to life again. But let no one think 
that we undervalue the work of such a writer as Mr. Noyes. 
His gift to literature is twofold. He can write well himself and 
he can prevent others from writing badly. To feel that his words 
will be read, if not in a hostile, at least in a highly critical, spirit 
is as good for the poet as for the politician. It saves him from 
a thousand absurdities and extravagances, from every sort of 
fault that is attributable to slackness, Children of the Light, 
if they would be both wise and generous, will remember the 
genuine debt of gratitude they owe to honest opponents. 








Poems WortuHy OF ConSIDERATION.—Sakuntala. By Kalidasa. 
Prepared for the English Stage by Kedar Nath Das Gupta in 
a new version written by Laurence Binyon. With an intro- 
ductory essay by Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan and Co, 
7s. 6d. net.)—The Indian classic is most striking in this new 
Wings. By Surgeon-Major Cook, 
2s. 6d. net.) 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
——_ 
[Netice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, 








The March on Paris, 1914. By General von Kluck, 
(E. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.)—General von Kluck’s account of the 
First Army, forming the right or western wing of the German 
invaders, is a valuable contribution to military history. The 
‘nglish translation is provided with a good map and has been 
annotated by the Historical Section of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defenee. At the outset the First Army’s march from its 
rendezvous north of Aix-la-Chapelle was delayed for three days 
by the resistance of Liége. The three days were invaluable to 
the Allies. The army, over 200,000 strong, marched through 
Aix-la-Chapelle on August 13th, 1914, and for the next month 
was incessantly marching and fighting. At Le Cateau, General 
von Kluck meant to outflank General Smith Dorrien on both 
wings but failed, despite his enormous superiority in numbers. 
He was unable to begin the pursuit of our Second Corps for 
fourteen hours after the action. The author admits that he 
disobeyed the orders of the Supreme Command when on August 
30th he changed his direction from south-west to south-east—~ 
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his famous left wheel. The Supreme Command on September 
2nd concurred in his change of direction but specifically ordered 
him to “follow in echelon behind the Second Army” and 
protect the right flank. Again, General von Kluck disobeyed 
and thrust forward his right flank towards the Seine, far in 
advance of the Second Army under General von Biilow. This 
movement gave General Maunoury his opportunity. The battle 
of the Oureq which followed was a severe test for the Sixth 
French Army, as General von Kluck rapidly transferred two 
corps from his left to his right flank and was, he thinks, on the 
point of rolling up the French left wing when his own }eft flank 
and the right flank of his neighbour collapsed before the advance 
of Lord French and General Franchet d’Espérey. We have a 
good example of the “fog of war” in General von Kluck’s 
surprise at learning on September 9th, from an emissary of the 
Supreme Command, that the battle which he thought he was 
winning had already been lost by the armies to the east of him. 
His rapid retreat before the victorious but exhausted Allies 
alone saved General von Kluck from destruction. The author 
Ils evidently a competent soldier, and his concise narrative is 
largely made up from his operation orders. But his own ad- 
missions explain why he was soon relieved of his command and 
never again employed. An army commander who will not 
obey the General Staff directing the group of armies is a positive 
danger. Yet it by no means follows that, if General von Kluck 
bad done what he was told, the battle of the Marne would have 
ended differently. 


Journal of the Purliemeste of the Empire. Vol. I., No. 2. 
(Empire Parliamentary Association, Westminster Hall. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—-Mr. Howard d’Egville has issued the second part of this 
valuable quarterly Journal with commendable punctuality. 
The summary of the session at Westminster up to Easter is well 
done, but of course British readers will turn first to the excellent 
summaries of the proceedings at Ottawa, Melbourne, Wellington, 
and Cape Town. In this part, too, there are some interesting 
pages on the Australian State Parliaments. A New South 
Wales Act provides “ that every employer shail give preference 
In employment in any profession, business or industry to a 
returned soldier or sailor who is capable of performing such 
employment, as against any other person offering his services at 
the same time.” What would those of our trade unions who seek 
to boycott ex-soldiers say to this Act? A Victorian Licensing 
Act makes the war restrictions permanent, allowing the sale of 
drink only between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. A Queensland Workers’ 
Homes Act defines a ‘“* worker” as “a person who is employed 
in work of any kind and who is not the owner of a dwelling-house 
In Queensland or elsewhere, and whose net income does not 
exceed £260 per annum.” The definition, drafted by a Labour 
Government, would of course exclude hundreds of thousands 
of our miners, railwaymen, cotton operatives and others from 
the class of ‘ workers.” <A similar New Zealand Act defines a 
“‘ worker’ as “any person employed in any capacity in any 
industry or calling, whether by an employer or on his own 
account ’’—in other words, every able-bodied citizen. The 
debates on questions of the franchise, naturalisation and the 
admission of former enemy aliens into Canada and Australia 
deserve notice. Indeed, the Journal is full of instructive and 
important matter. 








The Story of a Cuckoo's Egg. Told and Pictured by Hilda 
Terras. (Swarthmore Press. 6s. net.)—A pair of hedge- 
sparrows built their nest in the author’s garden, close to the 
house, and a cuckoo deposited her egg in the nest. Miss Terras 
profited by this happy chance to take a series of photographs 
which have been coloured by hand and reproduced in this 
attractive little book. She did not see the cuckoo carrying 
the egg from the place where it was laid to the sparrow’s 
nest, but the rest of the drama—so familiar and yet so inex- 
plicable—is clearly illustrated. Miss Terras noted that the 
sparrows, with other birds, persistently drove the cuckoo away 
from their empty nest for several days. Yet when the cuckoo’s 
egg was left in the nest, otherwise unoccupied, the sparrows 
apparently took no notice of it. The photograph of the hen 
hedge-eparrow feeding the young cuckoo, with her head right 
down his throat, is remarkable and grotesque. 


A Terrier of Fleet. Edited by Miss M. Neilson. (H. Milford 
for the British Academy. 21s. net.)—This is the fourth volume 
fn an important new series of hitherto unpublished records 
illustrating English social and economic history. Miss Neilson, 





—- 


a lecturer in a New England college, has edited with abundant 
care and knowledge a “ terrier ”’—or record of the land- holdings 
and their tenants and rentals—of the vill of Fleet in Stecaladae. 
in 1316, then held by Thomas de Multone. Miss Neilson devotes 
@ long introduction, with an elaborate map, to an account of the 
system of intercommoning for pasture, turf and firewood which 
existed in the Fens at that time, The system had evolved from 
an unknown antiquity. Miss Neilson thinks that she discerns 
traces of a primitive communal custom, antedating the feudal 
code into which the lawyers could not always fit the traditional 
usages of the fenmen. Her description of the Fens is clear and 
interesting. It reminds us how much of modern Lincolnshire 
and Cambridgeshire has been recovered from the sea since the 
Stuart age. The volume contains another document, edited 
by the late Mr. Adolphus Ballard, which proves to be a copy of 
part of the original returns from which the Domesday Book for 
Kent was compiled. It relates to the lands of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey and contains important details, such as the names of 
lesser pre-Conquest tenants, which Domesday omits. Students 
of Domesday will find Mr. Bellard’s introduction very stimu- 
lating. 





War in the Garden of Eden. By Kermit Roosevelt. (Murray, 
10s. 6d. net.)—Captain Roosevelt, a younger son of the late 
President, did good service with the British Army in Meso. 
potamia and has described his experiences in this readable 
little book. He was attached to the light armoured cars, which 
proved invaluable after Baghdad was occupied. He gives a 
spirited account of the pursuit of the Turkish remnant up tho 
Euphrates after the brilliant action at Khan Baghdadi. The 
cars and the cavalry and the airmen between them drove the 
enemy like sheep for seventy miles. Captain Roosevelt, hastily 
generalizing from an incident in this affair, says: “ We always 
felt that the ‘Turk was a clean fighter.” He follows this by an 
admission that the Turk treated only our officers well. But 
he did not do so in all cases, as the survivors of Gallipoli could 
tell the author. Two-thirds of the heroic troops of Kut died in 
captivity, under the tender mercies of the “clean fighter.” 
Captain Roosevelt describes also the advance over the Jebel 
Hamrin towards Kirkuk on the main Mosul road, in the spring 
of 1918. We are interested to know that he took the ** Anabasis 
in his pocket and that, when he was in want of a new book, a 
friendly airman dropped a Plutarch for him. Greek is evidently 
not so dead—in America or in England—as some pessimists 
would have us believe. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Alexander (A. B. D.), Shaping Forces of Modern Religious Thought, Svo 
(Macmillan) net 14/0 


Aumonier (S.), One After Another, cr 8vo............ (Hutchinson) net 7/6 
ndioss (H.), Stayward’s Vindictive, “ERRORS (Ward Lock) net 
Bonne (G. L. A.), French Exercises in Free Composition. .(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Borchardt Ww. G.), School Dynamics: in 2 parts, cr 5vo eee + 
each part 
Borchardt (W. : School Dynamics: complete, cr - ee <Y ns) @ ° 
Boreham (F. W. unch of Everlastings, cr 8vo.......... . C. O.) net 
ety (Sir a seat) of the British Seas, roy 5vo Ww Green) net 7 ‘2 
Bott, Alan hy Eastern Nights—and Flights. .(Blackwood) net 7/6 
Brannt (W. T.) and a Wahl (W. H.), Techno-Chemicai Receipt Book, er 8ve 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4 
Brown (E. T.), Farm Tractors, cr 8VO.......060e000 00000: (Pearson) net 8/6 
Cannan (@.), Release of the Soul, er 8vo ....... ... (Chapman & Hall) net 5 
Capes (H. M.), Pardon and Peace, oF 8V0........-..-00005- (Sands) net 6/0 
Carpenter (R.), Plainsman and otber Poems, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Carrol! (D.), Fishing, Tackle, and Kits, 8vo.............. (Parker) net 12/0 
Cobb (T.), Mr. P. — Bi WOERRNE,, GF BOR. csocccegsecscacs Lane) net 7/ 
Collins (Mabel), The Locked Room, cr 8vo.. (Theosophical Pub. House) net 2/6 
Couperous (L.), Dr. Adriaan, cr 8V0............00-- (Heinemann) net 7/6 
ee Ge OP MS. ca chincecanaswsedod (Grant Richards) net 7/6 
Cunntson (J.), Economics Ri de ss ke eenehsaeke «-..(Methuen) net 6 
P’Annunzio (G.), Tales of My Native Beh, @ ONO... cecccved Paar net 7/6 
Dinnis — Mr. Coleman, Gent., cr BVO..........0000005- (Sands) nee 7 
Drinkwater J.), bes of Poetry, ear (Collins) net 2/6 
Dinsmore (C. 2b. Life of Dante Alighlerl. 8vo.......... (J. Clarke) net 7/6 
Earl (May), Acte: a Love Sequence and other Verse (Chapman & Hall) net 5 
English rigal Verse, 1582. 1682, edited by E. H. Vellowes, cr Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Expansion ef the Anglo-Saxen Nations, edit. by H. Cilve Barnard, cr 8vo 
(Black) net 7/6 


Pay (0. R.), Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century, 8vo 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 26 
Fisher (1.), Stabilizing the Dollar, 8vo.............. (Maczulilan) net 18 
Fletcher (R. M.), Teacher’s Companion to the Children’s Poetry Book. cr 8vo 
ere 3 
Gardner (Alice), 1688-1815; Srd Book, Svo.................- (Collins) 88 
Godfrey (0.) and Siddons (A. W.), Practical and Theoretical Geometry, 

OF Bod dps cas pose scscusndesoceseeeess (Camb. Univ. Press).. ned 7/6 
Graham (J. W.), Faith of a Quaker, is ccvnnad (Camb. Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Graat (G.), Diary of a Police Surgeon, cr 8vo............(Pearson) net 8/6 
Guise (9.), Absurd Adventure, cr Svo........ pamainseaae (Collins) net 6 
Gunnarsson (G.), Sworn Brothers. aor 8ve............. (Gyldendal) net 7 
Hanson (Lucy), 1815 to the Present Day 4th Book, 8vo...... (Collins) 9/ 
Hasluck (K&. L.), Teaching of History, cr 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 8 
Hecht (J. 8,), Real Wealth of Nations, SPD (Harrap) net 18 
Henderson (HK. W.), Loiterer 1p New York, Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 
Hil} (H.), Guile, cr 8vo.......-..0eececce eedudasaied (Ward Lock) net 6/0 
Holmes (L.), Dimples (Book), er 8vo.....-  aeanuReae (Dean) 5/6 
Howard ( ‘abel ee CN, GP GB ccceccccoesas ‘(Longmans) net 2/8 
Hubbard (G. B.), Day of the Crescent, 8vo......(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16% 
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Jones (M. G.), 1485-1688: 2nd Book, 8vo.. ° .(Collins) 8/0 
Kelston (Beatrice), Bertha In the Background, cr 8vo. eae © Long) net 7/0 
King’s College Lectures on Immortality, ed. by W. R. Matthews, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
ndrieux (M. M.), From the Trinity to the Eucharist. .(Routledge) net 
[maitre (J.), Serenus and other Stories of Past Ym Present, cr 8vo 
(Selwyn & Blount) net 7/6 
fe (Henrietta), Mouse with Wings, cr 8vo..............(Collins) net 
Queux (W.), The Intriguers, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
ankoski (J.), Song of the Blood-Red Flower, cr 8vo (Gyldendal) net 
fthouse (W. F. L.), Prophet of Reconstruction (Ezekiel) (J. Clarke) net 6 
Macdonald S )}. North Door, cr 8vo.......... .» (Constable) net 
mont (A. W.), “His Majesty,” 8vo............ (Skeffington) net 
all (H. E.), Short Sketch of European “History : Part 1..(Black) 
klem (N.), The Galilean : Permanent Element in Religion (J. Clarke) net 
dleton (G. A. T.), Ypres as it was Before the Great War, roy 8vo 
(Grant Richards) net 
Montgomery (Major-Gen. Sir A.), Story of the Fourth Army in the gs 
of the Hundred Days, August 8th to November 11th, 1918, 2 vols., 
(Hodder & Stoughton) pon 63/0 
riley (C.), Haunted Bookshop, cr 8vo........+. (Chapman & Hall) net 
Neatby (W. B.), Message of Jesus, cr 8vo........ (Swathmore Press) net 
Newcombe (J. W.), From the Known to the Unknown, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 3/ 
Oldham (S. B.), Laboratory Manual of English Composition. .(Harrap) net 3/6 
Once Upon a Time (Hulton’s Children’s Annual, 1921). .(E. Hulton) net 
Openshaw (Mary), Laughter Street, London, cr 8vo........ (Collins) net 
Paine (W.), A New Aristocracy of Comradeship, er 8vo....(Parsons) net 
Pakenham-Walsh (H.), Altar and Table, cr 8vo.......... (S8.P.C.K.) net 
Palmer (A.), My Profitable Friends, cr OW, cacucas (Geiwyn & Biounis net 
is GR. T.), TMRRCMRNR, OW se o.cc.cciniccccecsscccceece (Parker) net 12/6 
Powell (C.), Poets in the Nursery, cr 8vo..... egeeeoee 
Power (Eileen), From the Beginning: 
Problems of oa a and Parenthood, 8vo. * ncaa & no net 25/0 
Richardson (Lt.-Col. H.), British War-Do 8vo....(Skeflington net 21/0 
Roberts (R. A.), Secs of the Historical M. ogy Commission, ct 8Vo0 
P.C.K.) net 2/6 
Rolleston (T. W.), Three Love Tales after eomuecvin Wagner, "Somaiauted : 














SS Tr OE OR o v.062 set cincaoseenetaeeneene (Harrap) net 5/0 
Rose (J.), Complete Practical Machinist, cr 8vo. pmienee-ebaed (Hodder) net 18/0 
Salwey (R. E.), My Masters; or, the Strange Adventures of Peter Ruff, 

OP cdc ccuntatés onan eeaensieiecendenaaanee (Heath Cranton) net 6/ 

haefer (C. T.), Motor Lorry Design and Construction, 8vo (Lockwood) net 18/0 

arpley (R.), Harrogate and District, 8vo...............- (Black) net 2/6 
Ghioya (Sakae), When I was a Boy in Japan, CP BVO... ccceves (Harrap) net 3/6 
Bhirley (Rev. - In the Days of the Origen, cr Svo...... (S.P.C.K.) net 38/6 
Bilberrad (U. Jim Robinson, cr 8vo.........+005: (Hutchinson) net 7/6 

nm (L.), Stuatles in Jewish Nationalism, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) net 6/0 
ow (W. R.), History of English Philosophy. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Taylor (1. A.), Joan of Arc, Soldier and Saint, cr 8vo...... onde} net 6/0 
Taylor (W. M.), Miracles of Our Saviour, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Thomas (G.), Poems, 1912-1919, cr 8VO.......60- (Swarthmore Press) net 5/0 
Tunnicliff (H. G.), Road of Adventures, cr 8vo.......... (Allenson) net 3/6 
Wallace (E.), Jack O’ Judgment, cr &vo...........4. Ward Lock) net 6/ 
Watkin (E. 1.), Philosophy of Mysticism, 8vo .(Grant Richards) net 21/0 
Weigall (A.), Madeline of the Desert, cr 8v0.........see0085 (Unwin) net 7/0 
Wilbuschewitsch (N.), Industrial Development of Palestine, 8vo 
(Zionist Organisation Trade & Industry Dept.) net 2/6 
Williams (C.), Divorce, cr 8V0O.........cec00e- (Oxford Univ. a net 4/0 
Young (E. W.), Problem of Christian Ethics............e00: (W.C.0.) net 8/0 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS. AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., 


ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
IRISH 


REAL 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 


» London, W. 1 W.i1 


THE HOSTESS 
HAS A TRUMP CARD 


LEA & PERRINS’ Sauce— 


to enhance a choice dish 


or retrieve a culinary failure. 
& PERRIN 8’ 
SAUCE, 


Original and 


STERS 


LEA 


Genuine 


HIRE. 


The 
WORCE 


|DENT’S WATGHES AND GLOCKS 
rhree grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 
Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded to a 
British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
iE. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
\ 61 STRAND, W.C.2 er 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE EGS 





SRANE-MALE. 


Ihe only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical | 





HAMPTONS’ 


“Petworth” Easy Chair 


is supremely restful because it is deep-seated, upholstered all 
hair, and fitted with a loose cushion which is filled with 
down. Covered with a very ——— £13 17 6 


and decorative Cretonne 
Pall Mall East, $.W. 1, 


Decorators, HAMPTONS and at Buenos Aires. 


Furnishers, 





PROVIDE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Parents and Guardians anxious as to the future 
welfare of Children under their care, should consider 
the advantages of the Children’s Policies issued by 
the Scottish Widows Fund. 

Write for special pamphlets, ‘‘ How to Provide for 
the Children’s Future ” and ‘* Educational Endowments 
for Children.” 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C. 3; 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, 


Edinburgh. 


Manager & Actuary). 


The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


bey SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 

will hold the following SAL ES BY AUC —. during uext week at 
thelr Large Galleries, 84 and 35, New Bond Street, W. 

MAY 3ist, JUNE 18ST, 2ND AND SRD (at one o’clor 
Colour Prints, Surimono, Books and Original Drawings, 
Stewart, Esq., H. T. Thomas, Esq., et 

Illuatrated Catalogue, price 5s. 

JUNE 8D AND 4TH (at one o'clock precisely).—Jewellery, Miniatures, Trinkets, 
Ivory Carvings and Works of Art, the property of Mrs. Charcot Hendry and 
others; also Pottery and Porcelain 

JUNE 41a (at two o'clock precisely).—A choice Collect 
Persian Miniatures and M nuscripts, the property of 
consisting of 66 miniatures and 11 manuscripts, many of the fift« 
teenth centuries. 


ely).— Japanese 


k pre 
Basil 


the pone J rm 0 


ion of Persian and Indo- 
Monsieur Claude Anet, 
enth and six- 


Illustrated Catalogue, price 2s. 6d 
Each Sale may be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 
FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. 
M oO T R-C AR FOR SALE. 
LANCHESTER 2e G-CYLINDER, TOURING BODY. 
Seat seven ; onc-manhood and side curtains ; electric lighting ; 
disc wheels ; exceptionally comfortable seating ; just overhauled 
by makers; in perfect running order; immediate delivery. 
Pri - + £900, 
Apply N. PARFREE, Spen Garage, Spenser % West minster, 


Car can be seen by appointment at abuve 
ddress after W iesday, May 26th, 


NOR SALE, DEVON, old-established, high-class PRE. 
PARATORY SCHOOL; splendid premises, with 11 acres land in very 
healthy situation. Livi il lation for Head-Master and family, resident 
Masters, and Matron, and 35 boys. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, 
ete Moderate prict Full particulars on applica ition, Be x 1004, The Spectaser, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





THATCHED COTTAGE 


an’s tiny 








OMERSE T.—Gentlewom 
iS in lovely surroundings 10 LEY till end July Sleeps two. kLacclient 
attendance availabk Box 10038, the Speciat 1, Wellington Street, Sirand 
Lon¢ ton, W.C. 2. 
J ANTED. near British Museum U NFURNISHED TOP 
FLAT; Vv Py CH siiting-room, 2 bedroom, and kitchen. 
Miss MUDIL, Dunsivld, ¢ iuing 
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, 

P LAS BRONDANW, MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Between Harlech and Beddgelert. 
TO BE LET FOR SUMMER OR FOR TERM OF YEARS, 
Built 1660. Suitably furnished. 

3 or 4 Reception Rooms, upwards of a dozen Bedrooms. 
Very beautiful old terraced gardens with unrivalicd mountain 
Garage and man’s quarters, avenue drive, with arch- 
Rough shooting. 


views. 
way gatehouse. 
Good fishing and golf within easy reach. Sea and Station 


2 miles. Portmadoc 4 miles, 


Personally inspected and particularly recom- 
mended to lovers of romantic scenery by 


WHATLEY HILL & CO., 24 Ryder Street, S.W. 


c SS 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
U NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
LECTURESHIPS IN FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The University Court of the University of St. Andrews invite applications 
for the following vacant Lectureships in the University :— 

(1) Lectureship in French Language and Literature and Romance Philology 
in the United College, St. Andrews. 

(2) Lectureship in German Language and Literature and Teutonic Philology 
in the United College, St. Andrews. 
, (5) Lectureship in German Language and Literature and Teutonic Philology 
a 


Uaiversity College, Dundee. 

The Lecturers may each be required to conduct Courses in the respective 
subjects of the Lectureships in the United College at St. Andrews and in Uni- 
versity College, Dundee, if arrangements should be made for division of the 
work. 

The salary attached to each Lectureship will commence at £450 per annum. 

The Lecturers to be appointed to the vacancies will be expected to begin their 
cuties on Ist October, 1920. 

Candidates for the Lectureships are requested to send thelr letters of applica- 
tion and relative testimonials to the SECRETARY, The University, St. Andrews, 
not later than 24th June, 1920. Thirty printed or type-written copies of the 
letter of application and relative testimonials should accompany the letter of 
application. 

Statements of the conditions of each of the Lectureships will be sent by the 


Secretary on application. 
ANDREW BENNETT, 
The University, St. Andrews, Secretary. 
25th May, 1920. 





QE OF ST. 
BERRY CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The University Court of the University of St. Andrews invite applications for 
the Berry Chair of English Literature in the University, about to become vacant. 

The Professor appointed will be expected to begin his duties on 1st October, 1920. 

Candidates for the Chair are requested to send their letters of application and 
relative testimonials to the SECRETARY, The University, St. Andrews, not 
later than 24th June, 1920. Twenty printed or type-written copies of the 
application and testimonials should accompany the letter of application. 

A statement of the conditions of the appointment will be sent by the Secretary 
on application. ANDREW BENNETT, 

The University, St. Andress, Secretary. 

25th May, 1920. 





WOMEN, 


E. C. PERRY, 





I ens (SURREY) EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Degree and previous experience essential. Initial salary according to previous 
copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS on or before 

39, George Street, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
LECTURER In the Department of Philosophy, the appointment to date from 
Applications must be received not later than Saturday, June 12th. Further 
ROYDON.—WHITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
j 
school activities in which they could participate. Scale, £180 by £10 increments 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—TWO SECRETARYSHIPS 
rising to £368, with a War Bonus for 1919-20. 
South Kensington, S.W. 7. Principal Officer. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

WANTED, for September next, a SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTREss. 
experience £195 to 2260, rising by regular increments to £320.—Applications 
stating age, places of education, qualifications and experience, accompanied by 
Monday, 7th June, 1920. 

Education Office, GRAHAME COWELL, 

Education Secretary. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 

September Ist, 1920. 

n Philosophy. Experience in University lecturing is desirable. 

nformation can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 1. 

CHEMISTRY MASTER REQUIRED for September. Honours Degree pre- 
ferred. Nature Study a recommendation. Candidates should mention any 
to £450 (under revision). Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience.—Apply H. 8. CLAYTON, Head-Master. 

in the Central Offices of the University of London. Open to men and 
women preferably Graduates of a British University. Salary £253 per annum 
on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope. 

University of London, 
| aiadlaiastaciaaaiciial OF DURHAM. 

COUNCIL OF THE DURHAM COLLEGES. 








The Council invites applications (before June 24th) for the PROFESSOR- 
BHIP of HEBREW in the Durham Colleges. Initial salary £50) per annum. 
A knowledge of other cognate Oriental Languazes will be deemed a recommenda- 
tion.—For further particulars address the SECRETARY of COUNCIL, Unpiver- 
sity Offiers, Durham. 








A PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of LECTURER in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE at WESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of 


London). The post can be either resident or non-resident, and the holder would 


have some time to devote to original work.—Further particulars on application 
bo the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Kidderpore Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 





Camdidates must have an Honours Degree or its equivalent 


Particulars will be forwarded | 





q) Sev eeerty OF EDINBURGH 
GORBES LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH. 


The University Court of the University of Edinb: ri . 
for the vacant Forbes Lectureship in Spanish Language snd Lieto 
Lecturer will be required to deliver Elementary Courses of Lectures for Studer ts 
who have not passed the Entrance Examination, as well as Graduation Cou - > 
qualifying for the Degrees of Master of Arts and Bachelor of Commerce. The 
salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £450 os 
annum, and the appointment will be for a period of five years in the first ieitesee 
commending October Ist, 1920, or for such shorter period as the Court aaa 
determine, with eligibility for reappointment. Applicants are required to cons 
to the SECRETARY fourteen copies of their letter of application and fourteen 
— of any testimonials they may wish to submit, not later than 30th June 

i . 


WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the University, 


[Akencton EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal .. os -- R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc. 

Applications are invited for the following posts :— 3 

(a) HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
PHYSICS AND PURE MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary £350 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s, to £100. Applicants are required to be 
Graduates of British Universities. 

(6) ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGINEERING. Commencing salary 
£300, rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to £350. Preference will be given 
to Graduates of British Universities with Practical Engineering expericice. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom completed Forms should be returned not later than the 
12th June, 1920, 

A. C. BOYDE, 


Director of Education and Secretary, 






May, 1920. 


[Akerncton - EDUCATION ‘COMMITTEE. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 


Head Mistress... +. Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

SECOND ENGLISH MISTRESS (Graduate) required in September to teach 
in the Middle and Senior School up to Advanced Course standard. ‘Temporary 
Scale of Salary £160 to £300, Full allowance for approved service elsewhere. ~ 

Applications must be made on printed form which can be obtained from the 
undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must 
be received here on or before 4th June. 

C. BOYDE, 


A. 
Director of Education, Education Office, Darlington. 
15th May, 1920. 


Cc BRIDGESHIRE | EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR boys, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, In September, a JUNIOR MATHEMATICS MASTER. Degree 
essential. Initial salary £190, rising by £10 to £230, and thenee by £15 to £350. 
Allowance for previous experience. Forms of application may be obtained of 
the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

2ist May, 1920. 


NMORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
J ——— 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Wanted in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Preparatory Department 
to take charge of the Kindergarten. 

Training and Higher Froebel Certificate cssential. Experience desiiable 

Initial salary £150-£200, according to previous experience. 

Applications with coples of testimonials should be sent to the HEAD-MIS- 
TRESS, County School for Girls, Camborne. 

Dated 20th May, 1920. 


[yer ene 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted in September, a MISTRESS to take charge of a Junior Form, to 
teach Latin to Intermediate standard and to help with games. 

Degree of Higher Local Honours and experience in a good secondary school. 

Initial salary £150-£200, according to previous experience. 

Applications with copies of testimonials should be sent to the HEAD-MIs- 
TRESS, County High School, Falmouth, before Sth June, 1920. 

Dated 20th May, 1920. 


S HANGHAL MUNICIPAL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR boys. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried ; Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government certificates and trained 
teachers’ diplomas, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay Taels 287°50 
er mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuaticn 

‘und and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increase 
of pay if agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exchange Tacls 3 equals 
£1. Exchange is, however, subject to fluctuation, and this rate should be con- 
sidered abnormal. ‘The pre-war rate was Taels 8 equals £1. First-class pessage 
is provided, and half-pay during voyage.—Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained of the Council's Agents. 

Messrs. JOHN POOCOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68 Fenchurch Strect, E.C. 3. 


Or WALES 


COUNCIL. 






_ May, 1920. 
ee 





COLLEGE 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The University College of Wales will shortly proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR 
to the CHAIR of WELSH LANGUAGE. 

The initial stipend of the Chair is £600 a year, 

Particulars may be obtained of the PRINCIPAL of the COLLEGE, whom 
applications should reach on or before June isth, 1920. 

May, 1920. J. H. DAVIES, Principal. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 





MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. The commencing salary will be £600 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
coples of applications and testimonials must be received on or before June 7th, 
19: 


920. b. J. A. BROWN, | 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar. 
May 15th, 1920, 
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— 
NIVERSITY. COLLEGE OF SOUTE WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIR 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHE DIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the post of SECOND 
ASSISTANT LEC TURER in the Departments for the Training of Men Teachers 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools. The commencing salary will be £250 
per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 
cations with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be received on or 
before Monday, June 14th, 1920, 
University College, D. J. A. BROWN, 
Cardiff. Registrar, 
May 15th, 1920. 


rTNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
EX rR ML RAL ADULT EDUCATION, 


The Council invite applications for the position of DIRECTOR of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Adult Education. 
The Director must be of recognised academic standing and will be required to 
arrange and to take a share in the teaching of the work of the Department. 
Salary £500 per annum. 
Fuil particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later 
than June 19th, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


[SVERSITY. ~ COLLEG a 
DE PARTMEN ST O01 OF HISTORY. 


The Council invite applications for the position of PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 
Commecing salary £500 per annum. 
Particulars and forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
June 19th, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
MHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
an ASSISTANT GAMES LECTURER (tem- 
subsidiary subject 
HON, SECRE T ARY, and should reach 


‘NOTTINGHAM. 


TRAINING 


REQUIRED in October, 1920, 
porary or permanc nt) to offer one 
Applications should be sent to the 
the College not later than June 14th. 
IOCESAN Chery tates COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 
BRISTOI Wanted in September TWO MISTRESSES, one a graduate 
or possessing the diploma in Geography (with History or some other subject), 
the other possessing the Higher Frocbel certificate, to take Infants’ teachers’ 
method work and some such subject as English. Must be earnest Churchwomen. 
—For particulars apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 
ee E UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK AND LATIN. 
a LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN. 


The Council are about to appoint 
Salary £300 per annum.—"urther particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications should be lodged by the 19th June. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
Q\EPTEMBER VACANCIES FOR MASTERS IN GOOD 
\ SCHOOLS. Prep. all subjects. Salaries up to £200, res. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, Lower and Middle Form. Also Specialists. COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
Maths., Sci.. Mod. Lanyg., Eng., ete. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
Tutorial Dept., 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
( AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
Gate information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 10d. post free—WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMVANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
an =e er 
LECTURES, &c. 
W 2S * OS esivensiry COs kh EB GB. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHIL LPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 


of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
competition at an cxamination held annually in April. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 


Ux IVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The following PUBLIC LECTURES have been arranged : 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures (in English) on ** Three Stages in the 
History of French Socialisin and French Social History,”” by M. ELIS HALAVY, 
Professeur 2 I’ Ecole libre des Sciences politiques, Paris, at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, W.C., at 8 p.m., on Mondays, 
K.C.B. 


for 


N.W. 3. 








May 3ist, June 7th and 14th. Chairman: Sir William Beve ridge 

4 Course of three Advanced’ Lectures (in English) on “* French Attempts at 
Blank Youn .” by Professor A. KOSGUL, of the University of Strasbourg, at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 5 p.m., on May 31st, June 3rd and 
é&th. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Burnham, J.P. 

4 Course of four Advanced Lectures on ** The Literary Indebtedness of 


ato England,” by Professor WILLIAM B. CAIRNS, of the University 
at King’s College, Strand, W.C., at 5.30 p.m., on June Ist, 3rd, 
8th, and 16th. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D. 

A Course of three Advanced Lectures cn “ The Legal Year Books,” by Mr. 
WILLIAM C. BOLLAND, Barrister-at-Law, at King's College, Strand, W.C., 
at 5 p.m., on Wednesdays, June 2nd, 9th, and 16th, Chairman: Professor 
W. 8. Holdsworth, D.C.L., M.A. 

A Course of four Advanced Lectures on “ Divers Modes de Dynamismo des 
Eruptions V« olcaniques, Phénoménes de Latéritisation,”’ by Monsieur A. LACROLX 
(Membre de I'Ir rstit ut « de France et Professcur de Minéralogie au Museum National 


Ameri: 
of Wisconsin, 





d'Histoire N — . Paris), at the Imperial College-Royal School of Mines, 
Prince Cons¢ oad, South Kensington, 5.W., at 5 p.m., on June 14th, 15th, 
16th, and Irth. Chairman Sir Jethro Te ail, F.R.S. This Course will be 
delivered in French with Jantern illustrations. 








Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to advanced Students 
of the University and others interested in the various subjects. Syllabuses 
Obtainable on application. 

P. J. NARTOSG, Academic Registrar. 
U3 TERSITY OF LONDON. 

A +e. ng PUBLIC 1 ECTURES have been arranged :— 

An - an _ ; “ture on “ The * Renal Portal’ System and its Signifi- 
won ’rof. a; ae wae DL ae D.se., F.Z.8., of Allahabad, at 
Unive salty Caden. ‘a ywer Stre w.c at 5 p.m., on Monday, May 31st. 

2. A Course of two Advance i ee ‘on * Evolution in Ostriches,”” by Dr. 
J. E. DUORDEN, of South Africa, at King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2, at 5 p-m., 
On Thursdays, June 3rd and 10th. 

4 irse of two Advanced Lectures on Hag Evolution of Insects, 
especia illy as illustrated by Australian Fossils,” " Dr. R. J. TILLYARD, M.A., 
F.L.S., Director of the Cawthorn Lastitute, New Zealand, at the Imperial College 
of Scic ne e and Techn logy, South K ensingtos, “8.W. 7 7, at 5 p.m., on June 14th 
and 17th. 

Admission is free to all the Lectures, which are addressed to Advanced Students 


interested in the various subjects, 


P. J. HARTOG, Academic 


Of the Luiversit 1d other 


y ai 
Registrar. 








NHRISTIANITY from the QUAKER STANDPOINT. 

J PUBLIC ADDRESSES will be given on SUNDAY EVENINGS in 

MAY at DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C., at 6.30. May 30th, 

“The Kingdom of God as the Christian Ideal,” by EDWARD GRUBB, M.A, 

| OMINATION or BROTHERHOOD.—A series of LUNCH: 

Cit ay R ADDRESSES on this subject will be given by Rev. WALTER 
s 


D.D., at DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 136 Bb ISHOPSGATE, E.C., from 
1.20 to 1.50 p.m. on MONDAYS, May 31- July 5, aaceoeite. 


Q) UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDONs 
Patron: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 15th, 16th and 17th, 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Latest day of application, Monday, June 7th. 
For further partic ulars apply to the SECRET ARY, 43- 45 Harley Street, W. hk 


XFORD.—A SUMMER SC HOOL on “ Aspe cts of Con- 
temporary Theology” will be held at Oxford, July 26th to August 6th, 
embracing about 40 Lectures and Classes on the Philosophy of Religion, Biblical 
Study, Comparative Religion, Sociology, Science, &c. The lecturers will include 
Profs. G. A. COOKE, P. GARDNER, F. Soppy, Principals SELBIE and JACKS 
Profs. L. D. BARNETT, C. H. Herrorp, J. H. MUIRHEAD, A. W. PEAKE, A. SETH 
PRINGLE-PATTISON, J. A. THOMSON, V. AMUNDSEN (Copenhagen), B. W. Bacon 
(Yale), PAUL SABATIER (Strasburg). Fee £1. For tickets and other information 
apply to Mr. BASIL BLACKWELL, M.A., 50, Broad Street, Oxford. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principel: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educaticnal and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricke t, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fecs £140 a year. —For prospectus ay p ily SEC RET ARY. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUT E, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman —- em Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 

Montefiore, M.A.; See.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, A.—For information con- 

cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss E. E. L A4WRENCE. 





for 





B ELLs O R CH ABD 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT, 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College Ist Class R.H.S, 


Examination). 
Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination). 
number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and 
all branches of gardening. Students prepared for the 
opportunities for delicate students, for 
special arrangements are made.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


—=4 LE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL 
N 
WOMEN’S COURSE. 


NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON, 
Courses for women in Market Gardening, Dairying, and Poultry Management, 
Ten weeks’ course commences June 21st, Fees for tuition, board, and private 
room in College, £40 for Course. Reduced fees for Devon an d Cornwall residents 
£35.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


TUDLEY 


Ss COLLEGE 


Vice-Principal : College ; 
individual 
R.H.8, 
whoin 


Limited 
training given in 
Examination, Exceptional 


COLLEGE. 





HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooma 
now ready. Central heating, water service in each room, Wall and rock 
gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON. 


( UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
YARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeplag, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving .—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


COLLEGE 





G ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN 
J (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive pores). He althy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any da Non 


residents also received, Half-term 14th June.—Prospectus of RIDL EY p E AKK, 


Kingstone, near r Cante rbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work ani play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habics. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisi». 


MNNHE DOWNS’ SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours of 
M 


ern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air trom Downs and sea. 


dry, 


School 





HiNDHEAD, 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, 
4 Term began May 4th, 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel ee 7 Grayshott. 


BErGesury PARK, 


GOUDHURST, KENT, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES, 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 


Poard and Tuition, | 60 Guincas a Term. 

Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fie ids and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

‘The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualitied and experienced staff. 

The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools neariy 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under idea! conditions for their future responsibilities. 


WJ) tT. PAU ZS GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
b BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 


SCHOLARSHIPS will 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
take place on Tt ESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th and 
Sth. These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees.— 


Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School, The las 


day for the registration of candidates is Monday, June 21st 
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HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 

ome care and individual attention, Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended,—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


anciaieitiemesiiis 
o COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Moder 
J Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value fro 
25 to £100 a year. Examination in June,—Particulars from the SECRETAR . 
Clifton College, Bristol. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
pils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
echool buildings, with h good playing grounds. --For Or prospectus a app ly Head-Mistress, 


~ IVERPOOL COLLEGE, ~ HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION POSTPONED to June 16th and 

i7th. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, BURSARIES of £20. Entries by June 
%th.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





is =. 7.3 2. 2 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Rosidential School for Girls. ‘[ele.: “ Watford 616.” 


Gv. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Rew bam b Caage (ilistorical ‘Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Trai aining College. 











FOREIGN. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 

Yj for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough genera! educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting. needlework. Fine situatioa, comfortable 
house. ‘Teunia court. Escort from London,—For Illus. Proa. apply to Principal 


Tir ANCE.—French Boarding School in Chiteauroux (Indre) 

receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 

music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 
Prospectus trom Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 


DENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 
Boarding School for Girls, thorough tuition in languages, reopens {fn 


ptember. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
OHNSTON, Avenue do Moree 34. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will, he 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS yar, ing j 
from £60 to £45 a year.—lI ull particulars on application to the ‘HEAD 





PRIVATE TU ITION, &o. 


pocane SMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RE SPONSIONS, “LITTLE- Go, MATRICU LATION, 52. 
ARMY, ae ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36, 
___ Apply ticling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


QTUDENT’S S ACME CORRESPONDENCE | COLL! EGE, 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Freshiicld, 55 Christehy; 
Road, Bournemouth. 


TFUITION AT BROADSTAIRS.— Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M A. 
formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, has vacanci-s 
from September for three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for Universite 5, 
—B8t. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


‘SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
.-"""* OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.i. Te. Regent 4926, 
SSISTANY’ MISTRESSES DEPART MENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOV ERNESSES fn Private Families, 
CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

















a 





TUTORS 





EUILLY, PARTS.—Mesdemoiselles CORNIQUET receive 
few French and foreign KLDER GIRLS. Education end home, 
Artistic development. Galleries, theatres, concerts attended. Highest references 
fa England.—VILLA SAINT GEORGES, 60 rue Borghése. _ 
ie NGLISH LADY resident for many years at one of the best 
4 pensionnats for young ladies in Lausan, Switzerlaud, otfers to take back 
girls (age 14 to 20) with her to the school in June, either for the summer holidays 
or for the scholastic year. Excellent references given in 1 or abroad. 
Apply to Miss YOUNG, Rochemont, Chailly, Lausanne, or to Mrs. SUTCLIFI'L, 
Heathbank, Heswall-on- Dee, Cheshire. 


OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.— agen. people received 
in good Swiss family, lady English. Lovely country, near Lake Thun. 


ae 21-3} guineas weekly.—Mme. DE STEIGER-SIMPKIN, Kicsen, Canton 
Berne. 

















= eee 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

_ tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 

tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publication 

Dept.), GILV ES, Ltd., “ Roy: tl Navy Hou se,"" 21 | Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 


N4urtca L COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 





CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.s. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Early applications 
should be made. 

_Al ply Mesers. DEVITT & MOORE, » Mani agers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.0, 3. 


ac STLE SCHOOL, 


REGHORN CASTLE 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 

8} miles from Edinburch, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head-Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory Schcol), 


and 
K. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Morchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Boys will be prepared for all the Public Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDE RS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS, 
SPECIAL YERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 
Further particulars and copics of the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17, Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD SCHOOL —Term began April 21st. 

Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 

seven or cight SCHOLARSUIVS, maximum value £70, will be held in July. — 
‘or further information or pros pectus apply to the ily to the liead-Master, Dr. CREE 


WE ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill fll 
vacancies in reside nt and in non-resident SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS will be held on June 28rd, 24th and 25th.—For particulars apply (by 

lette rouly) tothe BURS AR, at The Bursary, Little Dean's as Yard, Loudon, 3.W.1 


YHE LEYS SC ‘HOOL, CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th.—Application te be made not later 

than 15th June to the WEA D-MASTER, from whom particulars 1 may be obtained. 

7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMLI- 

NATION will be held on July 6th, 7th, and 8th for FOUR SCHOLAR- 

BHIPS—one of £50, one of £40, and two of £30.—For particulars apply to the 
HE AD-MASTER.,. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Re cognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
gea, iacing Vartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for N AVAL © ADETS, 
Jlewl-Master, H, V, PLUM, MLA. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 1920. 

Au EXAMINATION will be held on June 3rd and 4th, 1920, for Eight or Nine 
Scholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist; 
namely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50, about five Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £40, and about two House Scholarships of £20. 

urther particulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four —— Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, ho ‘o. — Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W, M. GRUNDY, M.A.. Head-Master. 



































Q] CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
os 





TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTOKs, will be pieased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rouzh idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 4, 
Telephone : 5053 © Central. a ; 
at HOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Homes 
pron, 
the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 


for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
Offices—158- 162 OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W. 1 Tel epho ne- 1136 Museu, 





of ices, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 


requirements (age ot pupils, locality preferred, ransa 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TIAHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepares 1 for Journal. 
fs tic and Secretarial Rat Course from any date. E xcelie nt int troductio ms 





RONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No read 

charged, Good short stories required, ne 5,000 words 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is requ‘red a sm all fee 
Autho:s’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knilgntrider Street, 
Commons, London, E C. 4. 


y 





rpyrew RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. ‘aritf oa 
application, : 
{HORTHAND (PIT MAN’ S).— -EXPERT POSTAL  TUI- 
i TION. Moderate fees.—A. BLAKE, M.L.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road 
Shepherd’s bush, London, W.12. 


falda TRANSLAT IONS, etc. 

Authors MSS., Testimonials, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experts, ls. he ly _ words. FACSIMILE TYPEWRITILNG, 100 letters, etc., 
63. ; 500 copies, 

WESTALL ’38 "SECRETARIAL BU REAU, 12, CoaNMABERT STREET, OxvoRD. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 4&o. 
J Agnew grent Soope COUNTRY HOUSE for INVALIDS who 
need nursing attention or rest. Comfortable house in Kent, in beautiful 


and extensive grounds, Good cooking. Vegetarian or fruitarian diet if desired 
Under fully trained and qualified supervision. No tuberculous, mental, or 

















infectious cases are received.—Prospectus and photographs on application 
Box 994, The Spectator, 1 W ebingt: n Street, , Stra and, Lond on, W W. 
TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Italian and Swiss Lakes 
June 8rd—Como, Maggiore, Lugano, Geneva, etc.; 3 weeks, 45 gna 
Italian ‘Tyrol, July 3rd—Fassa and Ampezzo Dolomites, scene of Italian victories 
4 weeks, 65 gns. Art Cities of North Italy, Sept.—Perugia, Assisl, Ravenna, 
Siena, etc. —Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8. E. 19. 


Se od ANDREW'S HOSPIT: 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
President—The Right Uon. ‘The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. 
Voluntary Boarders as weil as certified patients.of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
grounds can be arranged. 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplieca 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIKFECHAN, N. WALES. 

THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF S8T. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acros, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
scenery in North Wales. 

Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for Jong or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 

For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN« 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Tviephoue No. 66, 
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EARLSWOOD TITUTION, 


SURREY. 


INS 


_ 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPROIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELEOT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD OASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREALION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWABD, peers, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.0. 4 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
R ecribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe -nics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Ac.).- shel free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General ¥ Manager, Medic ul, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 5q.. W 0.2, 
TTAV E You R OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
m {2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
XCELLENT BANK PAPER for 
Sample Ream (480 sheets 10 by 8), 4s. 6d.; 


Cream-laid Note, Envelopes, Cards. 
—THO} {AS ERICSON & co., 2 Tudor st reet, “AC. 4. 


ki ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOc METY, 

















Pen or Typer wr iter. 
three at 48. 3d. cach: six 
Samples on application. 





at 4s., poat free. 





LIMITED. (Established 1855.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 

EVERSIONS and L IPE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon 

10 li an aste 1 y 


CHASES R 





Appl y SECRETARIES, Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
y EAL LACE—YOU GHAL. NE EDLE-POINT 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 








centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—selection sent on approval 
direct from the L ACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
U" "TER a epelens Butter for Sale weekly, 3s. 6d. per Ib., 
postage extra.—Apply Miss FENTON, Liscoleman, Tullow, co. Carlow, 
reland. 





RTIFICIAL AL “TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
Id, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. est prices paid tor Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
&. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Measrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offe r made. —Ch ic of Onli ces, ¢ 3 Oxtord Str ret, London, _Es id. 100 10 years, 


ae is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 











efiects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 

te cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 

tin.—Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., or 5s. per tin, post free, irom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road, ‘She field. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES. at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 
SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls, 
NEED HELP 


Special Help is wanted for the Emergency Fund 











Patrons - - THE LR a STIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H. ‘He THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
Vice-President - - - - ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR. 
Chairman and Treasurer - — —- C._E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 


— Howson F. DEVvITT, Esq. 


‘Arethusa ’ Committee 
HENRY G, COPELAND. 


—H. Bristow WALLEN; 
London Office : 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 2. 


Chairman of 
Joint Secretaries 


NATIONAL REFUGES, 











HOME! 


The meaning of the word has been brought to over 
friendless and suffering children. by the 


Waiis & Strays Society. 


A family 


oo 


24,000 


of 4,456 is now being fed, clothed and trained. 





Will you help to give a home and a chance 





of future usefulness fo some child ? 
Gifts, largo or small, gratefully accepted by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 


Road, London, S.E. 11. 
o “Waifs and Strays.” 


Oid Town Hall, 
Chu (ues, el 


Kennington 


, ’ 
+» CYOSS8EU and payable 





WHEN GOUT BEGINS. 


URIC ACID TROUBLES. 





THE EARLY SIGNS OF 


It is when your system begins to make a greater amount of 
urio acid than it is po ssible for the liver and kidneys to 
eliminate that the tendency to gout is set up, and from the 
moment this process starts you become increasingly gouty, 
unless you adopt proper preventive means. 


If the gouty tendency is not corrected before a serious form 
of gout supervenes, the victim cannot, as a rule, be exonerated 
from all the responsibility for the unhappy climax, for 
generally he has had ample evidence of the proximity of every 
gouty ailment long before it reached its final form. But the 
early signs of goutiness are often misleading, and many people 
suffer from them for years without realising their danger. 


Often the first evidence of the gouty habit comes in the form 
ef acidity, heartburn, and flatulence. Also, during wet or 
changeable weather, there will be stiffness in the muscles and 
joints; sharp and intermittent pains, or dull, persistent achin 
-rolonged impregnation of the system with uric acid will res ul 
in unmistakable signs vs goutiness in the form of nodul! as, 
small lumps on the outer rim of the ear, ou the eyelids, a | 
other parts of the body, chal ky concretions around ‘the joints, 





irritation between the fingers, in the palms, and about the 
ankles, and a burning sens sation on the skin, with or without 
redness or inflammation. 

COMMONEST FORMS OF GOUT. 


When the process of uric acid impregnation is set up not a 
single muscle, tissue, organ, or joint is sate from the encroach- 
ments of this harmful waste-product. It is in the remote places 
of the body, such as the 6m nal joints, that the uric acid causes 
the most trouble, because there the blood circulates most feebly 
and the uric acid has every ch ance ~4 ™ osit there those har 
crystalline substances, called urates ich cause all gouty 
pain. 

The kind of gout you sufler from will depend on the places 
wherein these urates settle. 

The commonest gouty 
and gouty rheumatism, 
severe pain, inflammation, 


ailments are gout, rheumatic gout, 
which are characterised by extremely 
stiffness, and swellings in the joints 
and muscles; gouty eczema, an obstinate affecti ion of the skin; 
lumbago, persistent pains in the loins; sciatica, acute pain 
from the hips down the thigh to the knees, w hich often causes 
lameness, stone, and grave i; neuritis, which, from a numbness 
or tingling in the muscles of the arm, develops into very severe 
pain; and suppressed gout, which results when the whole 
system becomes cabematel with the uric acid, and causes general 
discomfort, such as dull aches and pains all over the body, 
especially in the back, lowness of spirits, poor appetite, nervous 
irritability, and ill- temper. 

For the prevention of all gouty ailments, that is, for use 
during the early stages of uric acid impregnation, as well as 
for the relief of the fully developed ailments the: yon no 
matter how firm their hold, the same remedy is needed, because 
the cause of the trouble in any case is the same, uric acid, 
and Bishop’s Varalettes are the only efficient solvent and 
eliminant of this cause. To this fact, Bishop’s Varalettes owe 


their present reputation of being the most genera ally effective 
remedy of all gouty ailments. 
THE IDEAL GOUT REMEDY. 

Among the many things sold as remedies for gout, the 
majority have no action whatever upon the uric acid itself, but 
merely deaden the sense of pain by stupetying the nerves. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve very rapidly and with brisk 
efforvescence. Immediately the water containing Bishop’s 


Varalettes is drunk their constituents pass into the circulation, 
neutralise and remove any free uric acid that may be in the 
blood, and then pass with the blood to every nook and cranny 
of the body. Now, wherever Bishop’s Varalettes encounter uric 
acid, o1 compounds thereof, such substances are immediately 
attacked, neutralised and converted into a soluble form that is 
washed out of the lodging places by the blood; and with their 
complete removal the cause of all gouty pain, inflammation, 
swelling, and dis figurement is eliminated, and the suffering 
relieved. 


If you have any gouty trouble—whether it is merely the 
early signs of uric acid imp regnation, or whether you are 
subject to the agonies of some ady anced form of gout—give 
Bishop’s Varalettes an immedi ite irial. They are what you 
need, and all you need, if you have any form of uric acid 


trouble. 
FOODS GOUTY PEOPLE SHOULD EAT. 
You will be well repaid by a perusa! of the little 
manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have issued 
guidance of those who have the gouty habit. This bo 


book the 
for 


the 





tains much valuable information regarding uric ac 
their origin, development, and treatment, and also 
compiled from the works of leading authoritics, sh¢ 


gouty subjects, an 


ve reason to s 


what 


foods are suitable for I 
uspect that you 


If you are a gouty subject, or ha 


may become one, write now for a copy of this little book. 

It will be sent you at once, free, on rece ipt of your name and 
address. Write to Alfred Bishon (Limited), Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48, Spe! man Street, London, E.1, 
and ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following 
prices :—25 days’ treatment, 6s. ; bottles, 2s. Gd.; vials, 1s. 3d.; 
or from the makers, address as above, for 6s. 3d., 2s. 8d., and 


ls. 3d., post free. 
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HAVE YOU ES 
ANY Spann 


FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING IN 
OUR HOSPITALS? 


Queen Alexandra ST. JOHN HOSPITAL LISRARY 


aims at providing and maintaining a Library in every 
Naval, Military, and Civilian Hospital in the British Isies 


Free of All Cost to the Hospital. 
WiLL YOU HELPP 


and send every Book and Magazine you can spars, not 
only to-day, but from time to time, to Dept. 5, British 
Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library, 48 


interest in its welfare ever since. All who suffer Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W. Sacks 
provided and carriage refunded if desired on ee ation 


have a claim upon the help of those who are well and to the Secretary. 
strong, PRESIDENT: 


The Hon. Sir — Stanley, G.B.E., C.B., M.V.O., M.P. 
and Incurables 


} VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
| The Viscount Hambleden. Lady Maud Warrender. 
Miss Maxse. The Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Viscount Burnham. G.C.5.1,. 
age eyed BAS. Dame Swilt. 
. P - Sir Frederick Macmillan. The Viscount Kuautsford 
most of all. The Committee needs £50,000, at once, = Sir Berkeley Moynihan, K.C.M.G., The Rt. tion. Lord Cheylesmore, 
to maintain existing work, and reduce the pathetic C.B. K.C.V 
‘ ens a5 99 " P . Lord Dawson of Penn, K.C.V.0, 
waiting list.” The only reliable annual income is 
£5,000. The yearly expenditure is £25,000. The sum 
of £10,000 is owing to the Bankers. You are invited 
to visit the Home any day, and form your own opinion 
of its value: and to give towards its support. The 
Institution is for one class only (for which but little 
is done) i.e. Incurable sufferers 


of the Middle Classes. 


Lt.-Gen. ce ea J. Goodwin, C.B. ‘The Kt. Hon. ‘Viscount Milner, 
D. 


LThe Home at Streatham.| 





| 


i] 
nity 


He HITL 
H Mil 


has given proofs without number of her constant 
sympathy with those who suffer. That sympathy 
has been manifested ever since the day she first came 
to England. In 1861 Her Majesty became Patroness 
of The ‘British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
(Streatham) and has taken the greatest possible 








|| 





NEL 


! 


= Mrs. Gaskell, C.B.E. Hagberg Wright, LL.D. 
(Librarian, London Library) 


| Col. Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.B.E., ¢ 


Hl 

















EX-SERVICE MEN 


| Are being Specigliy 








Cared for by 











John Galsworthy. G.C.B., G.C.MAG., LL. 
TRUSTEES: 
€. 
A BARONET’S PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. 

One of the lady patients at Streatham was Private 
Secretary for many yeers to a Baronet until his death. 
He left her a legacy which helped for a time, but her 
health has broken down completely now, beyond all 
hope of recovery. 








THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
cr seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on tho land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


is also in active operation. 








Aitnianeanvmeniitd CONTRIBUTION FORM.............00..6: - 
om ee R ‘EER - — P Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Armu,” to Prebendary CARLILE, * 
: Bp Bie Gass Ge See Perens are Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 
72, Cheapside, E.C, 2. Ceccccccecsccccce 1920 
MOSS cocccccccccccs for S.cccccccce oo I rer to your 
o— , aici aes THE _CHURCH_IN WALES. 
creak locos APPEAL FOR ONE MILLION 
AAUICSS. oc. ccccccccccccccccccecesccccoccoce eeeeeces POUNDS. 
. This sum is required to replace the endowments lost 
©) ) ee through the passing of the Welsh Church Act (1914). 


ARERR REE E EERE E EERE E EEE EE EEE E HEE EEE EH EEE EEEEEE HEHEHE EEE EEE eee eee® 


BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


West Noruocd (L.B.S.C.R.) 49a *Buses pass the 
door. 


Nearest Station : 





YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques to be made payable: “ Welsh 
Church Fund” and crossed “ Lioyds Bank,” 


Address: The Secretary, Appeal Fund for Chu -_ in Wales, 119 Victoria Street, 
London, s. W. 





“INNOCENT AND su FFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 











£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


EE Th 
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When you want a really palatable 


non - aicoholie 


ROSSS cir 


It is interesting to trace the 
history of this Beverage right 
down through the ages. 


The bass of its formula is a delectable 
Oriental joysome consisting of fruits and 
spices crushed with sugar-cane, 


This delicacy was a great favourite in Far 

Eastern Royal Courts thousands of years 
ago, and there is evidence that it was known, 
at least in a modified form, to the Greeks in 
those happy days when a goat and a basket of 
Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests, 


It was certainly imported, in the fulness 
of perfection, into England during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


Doubtless, 

Jonson, and other 
that age appreciated 
with poetic power. 


Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, 
great luminaries of 
it—it touched them 


On festival occasions it was diffused 

through water, and in this form received 
many fanciful names, all suggestive of Health, 
and Song, and the Mystic Moon: 


g Long afterwards the discovery of the 

effervescing principle of champagne by 
van Helmont, and the subsequent work 
of Priestley, Lavoisier, Black, and others, 


beverage, 


specify 


Belfast 
nger Ale 


turned men’s thoughts to the production 
of sparkling non-alcoholic beverages, and, 
appropriately enough, Ireland, with _ its 
lovely skies and pure crystal waters, 
became the centre of a great industry. 


Starting with a vision, the Messrs, 
Ross, Belfast, built a factory to protect 
and preserve their own deep underground 
Springs of peerless water, and very quickly 


indeed the name of Ross became famous 
throughout the world in association with 
the best non-alcoholic beverage ever devised 
by man, 

Delicious fruits, fragrant spices, refined 


cane sugar, pure na atural water, and the 
sparkling spirit of champagne—all brought 
together by the progressive skill of three 
generations of one family — produce a 
beverage which must surely suggest a@ 
bunch of the choicest of Time's roses. 


Ross’s Ginger Ale undoubtedly adds to 
the agreeableness of life. 


q Pour it briskly into a pint glass and 

notice its delicate bouquet — sweeter 
than the breath of the brier, the beaded 
bubbles bursting with fragrance at the brim, 
and the aroma of ginger stealing through 
all like the rich mellow notes of the ’cello 
in orchestral music. 


Its purity and wholesomeness commend it as the best beverage 
for all those who have something to do in the world, and 
for the Home Circle when the day is done—it quenches thirst, 
charms away the feeling of fatigue, gives stamina, and convinces 
you that the end of the British Empire is not yet—not yet. 


W. A. 
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ROSS & SONS LTD., 
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BELFAST, IRELAND 
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Why a Bible Society 


BECAUSE it is the business of the wh ole Church to give the 
Bible to the whole world, and this can be done most effectively 
and economically by a special organization for this single purpose. 
Progress in all departments of civilized life requires what men of 
science describe as ‘* specialization of function.’’ Now the Bible 
Scciety is a partnership of Christian people who combine for one 
special object—to put into the hands of every man who can read 
a printed copy of God's message to him, in his own tongue, and 
at a price which he can afford to pay. 


BECAUSE translation is a task for scholars working in concert. 
To secure accurate versions of Holy Scripture in all the languages 
of the world is a very complex and costly problem. Under the 
auspices of the Bible Society, the most competent translators of 
different Churches unite in producing standard versions. By 
organizing and subsidizing their labours, the Society secures a 
common text in each language, and provides for its perfecting 
and revision. It is helping to bring about one Bible—the common 
charter of all Christian faith—in every human tongue. 


{| 
i 


BECAUSE for the Church’s missionary enterprise the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue are vital and indispensable. Instead of 
leaving each mission to priat its own books, the Bible Society 
relieves missionary boards of this burdensome task. It thus | 
secures immense economy in the production and distribution of 
editions. It deals with the difficulties of printing, binding, and 
transport. And it renders these services without expense to the 
funds of the missions themselves. 


BECAUSE the Bible Society brings together Christians of many 
communions and nations in this sacred task. In days when 
faithful men everywhere are being drawn ixto closer fellowship. 
they discover that in the Society's enterprise the reunion of | 
Christendom has already begun. The Universal Church has one | 
Universal Book. Christians who hope and pray and labour for | 
unity can find in the Bible Society its herald and its harbinger. 





Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LI LIMITED | 


Eetablished 1837. Incorporated 1580. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capita!, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, an 000. — £5,070 000 
Reserve Liabili ty of Proprietors ee £5,000,000 
Total Issued Come and Reserves - £10,070,000 


EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL L, London, E.c. 
DRAFTS an ‘GRAN’ CED on the Bank's Branches nak aay ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAP HIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascerteined 
on application 

















Yor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &ec. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ Il- 24 &46 


‘mw: 
K Boots 
and Shoes 















The Footwear of 
smart cut, perfect 
fit and super finish 


PUBLISHE RS REM AINDE RS, manthy 
first time, at SPECLALLY pupvcep PRICES, all 
GLAISHER, Bemainder 





6 7 \ATAL( IGUE of 
offered for the 

io New Condition as Published, free ou request.—H, J 

Bookseller, 66/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1 
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A write — 
commendation 


of his pen is a beautiful and generously 
uttered word. For it is a tribute to a faithful 
friend—a dumb, inarticulate, inexpressive 
friend, but ever reliable and responsive to 
his master’s mood, 
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What! you know not the joy of 
such service! Then your pen is 
nota 
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for that name is 
your surety. 
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‘SWAN’ PENS ARR 80LD 
EVERYWHERE BY ALL 874+ 
TIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
Prices: 12/6, 15/-, 21/-, 

25/-, 30/- upwards. 
Catalogue post free on req _ 
MABIE TODD & CO., Lid, 


Swan House, 
133-135, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
London Brarches : 79 & 80, High 
Holborn, W.C.1; 97, Cheapside, 
E.C.2 ; 204 & 95a, Regent St., W.1, 
and at 3, Exchenge St., Manchester. 
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| ‘Smoking Pixture 


Soft and Smooth 
to the Palate 
Fine Natural! Flavour 


2/2 for Zoz. 


R&J. HILL LTD 
The Spinet House, LON ee 























SOUTH TAMERICA 


VIA 


MADEIRA 


——__ FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO | =e 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET C 
1Z MOORCATE & -LONDON §C2 
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The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. JUNE, 1929. 
KOVISSIMA VERBA. VI. By Freperic Harnison, D.C.L. 
JOURNALISM, A BRAN i OF COMMERCE. By KENNEDY JONLs. 
FROM SAN REMO TO 5P By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, 





WITH A RUSSIAN BOLSHL 
gHALL WE SUL FER ECLIPSE BY SEA? AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


Sy AKCHIBALD HURD. 


HENRY JAMES AND HIS LETTERS. By A. B. WaLKLEY. 


CHE SPIRIT OF AMERICA AFTER THE WAR. By Srirmen GranaM. 


SHE HEROINES OF MRS. MUMPHRY WARD. By RowLand Grey. 


NATIONAL! INANCE: TLL BUDGET OF 1920. sy J. A. R. Marniort, MP, 
AN “AMENDE HONORABLE.” By His Excellency J. GENNADIUs, D.C.L. 


CRICL HEWLETT. 





A FOOTNOTE TO COLERIDGE. By M 
JOSEPH ELS. by Isesn, Zancwun. 
“THE JOVIAL BATCHELL( * By 
THE MASQUE IN “THE rE NP 

E CASE FOR STATE 
TH TRAFFIC. By Beatrice Picroy-' 





ll. SPIELMANN, 
By W. J. LAWRENCE. 





RVILL 





“met GRAIN O} 
by J § POLLOCK 
eouuanan AL NOTES. ly Uaptuin H. LB. UsHer. 
INDEX, 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘Uric Acid and the Hair,’ 


* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete 


* Every body should read this book.’”—wScotsman. 

“'The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —‘'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair aro simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”— Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 


London, $.W. 1 


a——_____ — — ——— _ 
OOKS.—Omar Khayyam, Lotus Library, Singapore, 
with cxtraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Lkd., 12s. Gd. Nineteen 
Rerly Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 3 Lliot’s Works, dta AE se Kd., 











Chas. Dickens’ Wor 





vols., £5 
erwood Young's Napoleon at Elba anc 
@ulland’s Cinin: se Porcel i eae s 
48 12s. Gd.; Kirkma } > 
Memoirs of. the P i 








00,000 Books i ‘ : 

EAT BOOKSHOP, } Street, Lirmingham. WANTED, 
Bacyclopacdia ritannica, 29 vols., Lust Ld., ludia paper, £25 offered. 
—_—-- = = 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page .. £16 16 0} Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 

Half-Page(Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. a 015 3 
CoMPANII 

Outside Page -- £23 2 0| Inside Page oo £18 18 0 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. a 
fine for every additional line (containing on an average about 


ten words) 


Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s, 3d. per inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING * NEW AND FORTH. 


COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, Te in. by | Quarter-Page, 5} in. 
6 -- £18 18 O} by 3,% in. <« 2a 
mae Jl ll in. ) Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 344 in. -- 9 9 O| in. by 3hin. .. or 
Terms: net 


“SPECTATOR,” Lid., 1 Welliagton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


VIST IN BELLIN. By Sim Tuomas Barcray. 
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PURCHASE AND CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR 
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Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; 
3 . profusely illus., 21s. ; 
nd Dra awing 8 by. F. Brangwyn, 
.. folio, 1911, >5 Campan’s 
*, 3 Vuis., best od 1917, £3 Ss. 
ation.—-EDWARD BAKER'S 
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For Lovin ig Cups 


Sparkling — Delicious 


Health-giving—Stimulating 


Pour out a glass of WHITE- 
WAY’S WHIMPLE CYDER, 
hold it to the light and see how 
it bubbles and sparkles like 
liquid sunshine—observe how 
clear and bright it is. Hold it to 
you and notice the exquisite 
bouquet, redolent of Devon 
orchards in apple-picking time. 
Sip it, and your palate will be 
charmed and captivated by its 
delicious mellow flavour. Note, 
too, the entire absence of un- 
pleasant aiter-taste. ‘There is no 
other drink at once so pure, so 





wholesome, so delightful as a 


Whimple Cyder. 


WHITEWA 


FAMOUS DEVON 


CYDERS 


The best W himp le Cyders 


less than gt ‘ape wites spirits or m It “d 


liquors. Vhin iple Cyder in cas 
ideal for family use—3s. a gall 5 
carriage paid. Whimple Cyders in 


bottle, Extra Dry, Medium Dry or 
Medium Sweet, in a wide range of 
prices. ‘‘ CYDRAX "—Cyder without 
Alcohol—the perfect drink for ab- 
stainers, women and children. 


Served i best hotels and ves- 
tauvanis and whed by the leading 
Wine Mer hats, Licei ed Gyvocers and 
Stores. Place a trial order to-day + 


write divect for price list C. 1 to 


HENRY WHITEWAY 


COMPANY, LTD., 
The Orchards, ————__—_——— 
WHIMPLE, DEVON, 
or to POMONA HOUSE, 
37, Albert Embankinent, S.E. 11. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





Gallipoli Diary 


By GENERAL | 


SIR IAN HAMILTON 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 36s. net. 


The Times: ‘The interest of the book is in the personality 
of the writer and in his judgments on men and affairs. Cer- 
tainly there is no book that has yet appeared in the war that 
gives so intimate a picture if what its organization was, seen 
from the inside.” 


Sir Frepertck Maurice, in the Daily News : “ It is probably 
the most interesting end fascinating of the scores of war records 
which have yet been published.” 

Morning Post: “It is always full of colour and life. There 
is not a page of these two volumes which the reader would 
have sacrificed to the blue pencil of Censor or sub-editor.’ 

Evening Standard: “ Few war books have so poignant an 
interest as this ‘ Diary.’” 

Daily Express: “ This is essentially a book to read both 
for the pleasure of reading so well-made a book and as an 
exercise in the revelation of human agonies.” 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Not the least interesting and valuable 
part of it is the glimpse it affords of the psychology of the 
writer, @ man who will always remain a prominent figure in 
the history of the great war.” 

Daily Chronicle : ‘‘ A notable book which cannot fail to hold 
interest, for a commander has rarely given to the world such 
a — record,” 


THE MARCH ON PARIS. 
GENERAL VON KLUCK 


With large detailed Map and Notes by the Historical 
Section (Military Branch) of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 10s. 6d. net 





The Times: “Should be of great value to the military 
student, as well as of interest to the general reader.” 


THE RIGHT BOOK ON THE PE 2ST. AN QU ESTION. 


THE ADVENTURES of DUNSTERFORCE 
By Major-General L. C. DUNSTERVILLE. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. 18s. net. 


Evening Standard: “One of the best end most readable 
of the myriad books on the war.” 


Liverpool Post: “*The story of the progress of the first small 
mission from Bagdad to the Caspian Sea is told with graphic 
force. ‘There can be no doubt that our present position in 
Persia is largely due to the persistent determination, as well 
as diplomatic ability, of General Dunsterville.” 





MR. E. G. HARMAN’S BOOKS. 


THE PROMETHEUS BOUND OF 
4ESCHYLUS. 


Represented in English and explained by E. G. HARMAN. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
ATHENIAN POLITICS. 


By E. G. HARMAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald: ‘“‘Mr. Harman's conclusions are well 
worked out and the two books form an iateresting contribution 
to Greek history.” 


POEMS. By E. G. HARMAN. 6s. net. 
NOTES ON SPORTING RIFLES. 


For use in India and elsewhere. By Major G. BURRARD, 
D.S.0O. 4s. 6d. net. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD. 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 





wr 


THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Books you like to handle 
and books you like to read. 


2/- net NOVELS 





GREENMANTLE. JonNn Bucnay, 
THE PIT. Frank Norns, 
REST HARROW Maurice Hewterr, 
MRS. FALCHION Sirk Griperr Parxep, 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY! Two of Mrs. Humpury Waxgp’s 
MARCELLA ’ most important novels. 
1/6 net NOVELS 

ARETHUSA. F. Marion CrAWForp 
THE DESTROYING ANGEL. Lours J. Vance, 
BEYOND THE PALE B. M. Croker 
THE PRINCESS PASSES C. N. & A. M. Wittiamsoy, 


EDINBURGH LIBRARY 
2/6 net 


THE FOREST. Srewart Epwarp Wurrr. 
MEXICO AS I SAW IT Mrs. Artec Twereptr. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK RoBERT BRownrnc. 
THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES Cuas. G. D. Rozenrrs, 
WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS Cuas. G. D. Rozeris, 


Two entrancing Books of the Wild, 
NEW LIBRARY FOR 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN 


By the Best Authors. | 


1/6 net 
Illustrated and atiractively Bound in Cloth. 
New Titles Monthly. 
MAY TITLES. 





BOYS. 

HIGHWAY PIRATES. Hanonp Avery, 
PRESTER JOHN. Joun BUcHAN. 
GIRLS. 

KITTY TRENIRE. MABreL QuinLer-Coven. 
BOSOM FRIENDS. ANGELA Brazin 
CHILDREN. 

THE STORY OF HEATHER. May Wywnnr. 


SIX DEVONSHIRE DUMPLINGS. MArcareT BarcuE.or. 





Ask your Bookseller for Complete List, or write to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., Parkside Works, Edinbargh. 


—_———- NELSON BOOKS 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 


XIX" xrrer. sUne 1920 


Contains among alles important articles : 

















KITCHENER. By Lieut.-Colonel C. 4 Covr7? REPINGTON, C.M.G. 
THE POLISH ADVANCE. By J. H. TLAarvey. 
ITALY TO-DAY. By Epvarpo P. GINisTRELLL 


THE SIEGE OF TROY: a Romance cf Medieval! Fiction. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Exxir, M.V.0. 


THOMAS TRAHERNE: His Outicok on Life. By Francrs TOWERS. 
WILLIAM COWPER. By Sir JaAMrFS FRAZER. 
THE EARLY DEVELCPMENT OF LONDON. By WILLIAM Pace, F.S.A 
NAPOLEON IN NICE. By AZELINE LEWIS. 
LESSONS FOR ALL FROM THE ARMY. 

By Lieut.-General Sir ALEXANDER HAMILTON-Gorpoyn, K.C.B, 
FOUL PLAY FOR EX-SERVICE MEN, By Licut.-Colonel G. B. Hurst, KC. MP 
PRELUDE TO AMRITSAR, By L. F. Rusuprook WILLIAMS 


AFRICA AND THE BLIGHT oF COMMERCIALISM. 
By the Right Rev. the Bistop OF ZANZIBAR 


FREE ECONOMY: an Aiternative to Capitalism and Socialism, Dy Puiir PYB 


~ Constable & Co., Ltd., Orange Street, W.C.2. 4s. net. 











PSTAIRS AND ~DOWNST AIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEF RIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE1, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, Or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Ceatral 
Oftice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 58.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association ‘Should be sent.— 
Bankes. Messrs. BARCLAY & CO... 1 Pall Mali East, 5.W. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of Lord Kitchener. 





By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. With 
Portraits and Plans. 8vo. /2 12s. 6d. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 
Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘“ Erewhon’”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
es aes - “uate 
THE BL, UFR GUIDES. 
England. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S 


With 75 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo. 16s. net. 

The Aberdeen Daily Journal : \ perfect mine of literary, 
historical, biographical and archaological information, whiie 
there is also a very large and comprehensive collection of coloured 
maps and ground plans.”’ 


NEW BOOK BY OWEN W ISTER 


Author of “ The Pentecost of Calamity,” 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge. 


net. 


&e, 


Crown Syo. 6s. 
The Morning Post: ‘‘ A very able and noble eulogy of the 
British Empire. . . . Mr. Wister’s way is really the only way 
to end the war—to make the world realize that there is not 
one form of culture only, that there is more than one true 
nation in the world.’ 


TWENTY- THIRD: THOU SAND. 
The Economie Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B.  &vo. 


Stabilizing the Dollar. 
A Plan to Stabilize the General Price Level without Fixing 
Individual Prices. By IRVING FISHER, Professor of 
Political Economy in Vale University. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Statist: ‘‘ The is of interest and will serve to 
emphasize and make known his proposals.” 


The Narcotic Drug Problem. 


By Prof. E. S. BISHOP, M.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SINN FEIN 


By HERBERT MOORE PIM. 


1s. 3d. net of all Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers, 1s. 4}d. 

Extract from Foreword: “* As everyone seems anxious to know the meaning 
of the Sinn Fein movement, and what is going to be the future of Ireland, this 
little book is offered to supply an obvious demand. 

“No man outside Sinn Fein can write with such authority on the subject 
as the author of this work. In 1918 he tendered his resignation to the National 
Council, and has since studied Sinn Fein very closely in the light of his intimate 
experience of the movement and its leaders.” 


8s. 6d. net. 


volume 
generally 


net, 


Just publ shed, 
ee 


By the same Author, 


{ 'INCONQUERABLE ULSTER 


EDWARD CARSON, P.C., M.P. 4th Edition in the 
net. 


With Foreword by Sir 


Press. 18. 3d. 


" BELFAST : R. CARSWELL & SOn, ‘LTD., Queen nto 


ESS 


MARVELLOUS 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


The World’s Wonderland, 
By J. T. PARFIT, M.A. 


illustrated from original photographs, maps, 
6s. net. 


Copiously ete. 

“The value and importance of Mesopotamia must not be 

Overlooked since its settlement and development will influence 
the whole world’s future.” 


Of all Booksellers. 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., Lrp., Grosvenor Gardens, 
Victoria 





Messrs. Longmans’ List 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CRICKET. 


A New Edition by P. F. WARNER. 

With Contributions by the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON, G. L. 
JESSOP, D. J. KNIGHT, J. SHUTER, E. R. WILSON. 
With 52 Illustrations by G. W. BELDAM and others. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


Life of the Right Hon. Jesse Collings. 





By Himself and Sir JOHN L. GREEN, O.B.E. 
With an Introduction by the 

Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERL nem. M.P. 
With 26 Illustrations. S8vo. 15s. net 


“A foreword by Mr. Austen Chamberlain gives a picture 
of the kindly, simple- hearted, yet shrewd and pertinacious 
gentleman which will be recognized as lifelike by all who knew 
‘Jesse’ during his inns al days.’ *"—Morning Post. 


Looking Back. 








By Captain the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR FORTESCUR, 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


**A most various and vital book, broad in its survey, dee p 
in its sympathy, extraordinarily alert in reminiscences, packed 
with pleasant anecdotes and vivid character-sketches.” 

— Daily : Telegraph. 


Economic Liberty. 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


the Edinburgh Review. 


History and Historians 
Nineteenth Century. 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Cantab. 


in the 


8vo. 15s. ne 
Third oes ssion, 





An Adventure in 
Working Class Education. 


Being the Story of the Workers’ Educational Association, 


By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Founder 
and General Secretary 1903- 1915. With 13 Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


8vo. 


Studies in Jewish Nationalism. 
By LEON SIMON. With an Introduction by 
A. E. ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Professor 


The Problem of Recnlen, 


Discussed Historically in Seven Essays. 
By the Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A., 
Chaplain to the 19th Division, B.E.F., sometime 








late Senior 
Professor 


of tected at Stonyhurst College. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Pilgrimage. 
By LORD GORELL, Author of “ Days of Destiny,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


‘‘SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


It is frequently suggested that the art of true oratory has 
become lost, and the reason for this is that so few trouble 
to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is 
really necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces method 
in dealing with whatever subject it is desired to speak upon. 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and Method for Extempore Speaking 
is such a system, as it develops the faculties of the mind to think quickly, enable@ 
you to prepare speeches or sermons without writing them, gives you the power 
of CONCENTRATION and ability to express yourself FLUENTLY and 
EFFECTIVELY without the use of notes, 
The course is conducted personally by one 
public speakers, including preachers, le cture rs and 
is derived immediately and the fee is moderate, 
One Student writes: ‘* Your lessons have ope ned out possibilities I had 
not dreamed of, not only as regards speaking without notes, but in the 
preparation, method, &c 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, 
say about it, 


Full particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk V), 
*Whafedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks 


who has trained many prominent 
business men, Benefit 


and read what others 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


HUNTER COMMISSION REPORT, 


To obtain a clear understanding of 
present-day problems in India, read 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.I. 12s. net, 


The Spectator.—‘‘ An instructive and dispassionate account 
ef the Nationalist movement. It should help to dispel the 


[May 29, 








R. JOHN LANE’S campaign on behalf of new i 
M which was inaugurated by the publication of — 
Story of a New Zealand River” (By JANE MANDER, 8; ba 

net), is carried a step further by the appearance of 


THE GREAT LEVIATHAN 
By D. A. BARKER. 7s. et. 


Mr. Barker is a writer for whom a great future is prophesied, 
and in the method and original style of ‘‘ The Great Leviathan ” 
he has achieved a fine success, 








Tt is the story of an idealist, who sees himself impyovjye 

. ° . : “S 

the world by drastic expedients, meets with failure ay 
survives it. 


a _ EPSTEIN 





ignorance which, no less in Great Britain than in India, is 


accountable for the prevailing unrest.” 
Manchester Guardian.—“ Sir Verney Lovett is peculiarly well 


qualified to write the book, not only because of his breadth of 


view and his real affection for the Indian peoples among whom 
ho has spent his life, but also because his service in India almost 
exactly covers the period with which he deals. It is 


scarcely too much to say that the book is indispensable for a 





sound judgment — present-day problems in India, for there | 
1 


is no other book that has any claim to fill the same place.” 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ A valuable contribution towards the 
better understanding of an involved and complicated subject. 


He is fair all round. He gives us the wild words of the | 


| 


Extremist orators, as well as the wonderful praise of British rule | 


by Hindu and Mussulman alike.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* Well worth studying and pondering 
over, from many points of view.” 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 


Before and During the World War, 1911 -1917. 
By A. NEKLUDOFF. M. Nekludoff was 
Russia’s representative at Sofia, Stockholm, 
and Madrid during the period of which he 
writes. In the course of his service he met 
many leading personages, and his records 
are of profound interest and importance. 
21s. net. 


THE SECRET CORPS. 


By Captain FERDINAND TUOHY. For the 
first time the authentic and detailed story of 
‘intelligence ’’ on all fronts is told. Not 
only is the book of great value as a record of 
the unknown side of the late war, but it is full 
of human anecdotes and incidents presented 
in picturesque language. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford. A practical exposition similar to 
Dr. Gore’s previous widely popular volumes 
on ‘‘ The Sermon: on the Mount,’’ ‘* The 
Romans,”’ and ‘‘ The Ephesians.’’ 6s. net. 


THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918. 


A Brief Sketch by C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford. A living story of the prin- 
cipal events of the war on all fronts, told in 
a vivid and arresting style. With Maps. 
|Ready shortly. 6s. net. 


THE REVELS OF ORSERA, 


A Medieval Romance by Sir RONALD ROSS, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Sir Ronald Ross, who has 
proved that distinction in the world cf science 
is not incompatible with success in the sphere 
of poetry, here proves the possession also of 
the gift of imaginative romance. 7s. net. 

[Ready on Tuesday next. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM 


ON THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIGUS THOUGHT OF THE ENGLISH. 





By the Rev. CANON J. S. FLYNN, Vicar of 
12s. net. | 


St. John’s, Hove. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








| 
| 








By BERNARD VAN DIEREN. Illustrated with 50 repro. 
ductions in collotype of the sculptor’s work. Demy 4to. ¢9 25 


net, 
AT YPRES WITH 
BEST - DUNKLEY 


By A. H. FLOYD. With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“At Ypres with Best-Dunkley ”’ is a straightforward narra. 
tive, mainly compiled from the letters and diaries written 
by the author during the summer of 1917. Perfectly candid 
and outspoken, it contains much matter which could not 

possibly have been published in war-time 


SATAN : THE WASTER 
A PHILOSOPHICAL WAR DRAMA. 


By VERNON LEE, author of ‘“ Hortus Vitae,” ‘‘ The Enchanted 

Woods,” ete. 10s. 6d. net. 

A philosophical treatise on war in the form of a play. The 

argument was, of course, suggested by the late war, and is 

directed against the fashionable shibboleths with which we 
cloak war’s monstrosity. 








~ JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 1. 


G. BELL AND SONS. 
MAURICE BARING’S NEW BOOK, 


RFC. H.Q. 


1914-1918. 

By MAJOR the Hon. MAURICE BARING. 
“A war book by Maurice Baring, it goes almost without 
saying, stands in aclass by itself.’’— Westminster Gazette. ‘ What 
particularly characterizes it is its total freedom from military 
; by 


afiectation.’—Sm Epmunp Gosse in the Sunday Time 
will interest even the most jaded reader of war-books.” 


Just Published. 8s. net 
Ready Next Week. 
A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH SOCIALISM. 
By M. BEER. 
Vol. Il. (from the Birth of Chartism to 1920), D vo, 
15s. net. 
The Téimes described the first volume (published last year, pri ® 12s. tid cs 
ithenerm said 


as “a careful and, indeed, indispensable record,” while the 
would be difficult to imagine a book more tair-minded.” 


THE 
CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT 


By JANET LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc., late Medical 
Inspector of Child Welfare under the Local Government 
Board, deals with the development of the moverent, ite 
organization, the opportunities for service which present 
themselves, and the laws under which the work is carried om 
Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Its Genesis and Growth. 


By EDWARD BELL, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Archi- 
" tecture of Ancient Egypt.” Post Svo. Profusely illus 
trated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Paper Covers, ts. net. 
“ Written in a concise yet interesting manner, informed wilh wide an irate 
illustrated.”—Connoiescur, 


knowledge, and well 


York House, Portugal Sireet, London, W.C. 2. 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 











ROUSSEAU & ROMANTICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT. Professor of French Literature 

ay Harvard University and Author of “The New Laokoon.” 
17s. net. 

“ sarkable book. A closely argued and copious documental indictment 

F pte mind. We are almost compelled to declare that it is the onl 

x of eriticism worthy the name which has appeared in English in the twentieth 

tury.’—J. M. M. in Zhe Atheneum. 


SPmoomm 
oe) 
fo) 
OZm AZM 


A BOOK ON ANGLING 
DANTE ALIGHIERI Edited with an introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt, 


A new edition of Francis’ fam lassic, without 

iographical study by CHARLES DINSMORE. 15s. not. Paks, a a 
A biographical study by C I DIN reading which no fisherman can be a fisherman. With 
52 flies and grubs reproduced in colour and 16 other 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT _ [?#** 384 Pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
An intimite biography by W. R. THAYER, Author of “ Tho 
24s, net. A YORKSHIRE SUBURB 


Life and Times of Cavour,” ete. 
A new book by the author of the famous “‘ Windyridge,”’ 
, “Thro’ a Yorkshire Window,” &c. (W. Riley), illus- 
Ty ~ , * . , 
WITH THE WITS trated with full-page plates in colour by C. Morse. A 
By PAUL ELMER MORE. 10s. 6d. net. new departure in publishing. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, More stands for true American scholarship in contrast to the false to 
sam 3 we are not infrequently @xposed. . . . There are many professors of litera- 


re in America whose work, compared with such a ripe performance, shows but 

oe a eh Ta a LORDS AND THE M.C.C. 

Supplement. A cricket chronicle of 137 years, based on official docu- 

ments and published with the sanction of the Marylebone 

WHEN I COME BACK Cricket Club. By Lord Harris and F. §. Ashley-Cooper. 
: 4 With an Introduction by Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, 

By H. SYDNOR HARRISON, Author of ‘‘ Queed.” with upwards of 100 black-and-white illustrations. 

2s, 6d. net. Quarto, 12s. 6d. net. 


3 





be 




















“a story of flue devotion to duty. . . . This good —— ne aoa 
his memorial, which is written with a simplicity and directness worthy of its 
subject." Times Laterary Supplement THE BEAUTIFUI. MRS. DAVENANT 
A novel that is being read. By Violet I'weedale. It 

ry OPHIC POINTS has in it a haunted house, a beautiful unknown, a 

SIX THEOS ; Apia mystery, and a charming love story, and it doesn’t 
And other writings by JACOB BOEHME. Newly trans- even mention the war. 7s. net. Fourth thousand. 

lated by J. R. EARLE, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 








THE STRANGENESS OF NOEL CARTON 
THE HILL OF VISION One of the most remarkable novels that has been con- 


. ceived by a novelist for half a century. Something 
> FREDE ‘KK BLIGH BOND, thor of “The Gate of ais A ine - ? 
By FREDERICK BI —_ | really new in fiction by William Caine. 7s. net. 








Remembrance.” 7s. 6d. net. 
——— 
An account of the amazing War Prophecies obtained at Glastonbury through 
wena Pip Se THE WINNING CLUE 
“Many of these communications are of absorbing interest.”-—Occult Review, 


All the world loves a detective story. “‘ The Winning 
Clue”’ is something really new in mystery novels. It 
leaves the reader guessing up to the last page. A new 


TWO FINE NOVELS exciting novel, by J. Hay. 7s. net. 3rd thousand. 


' THE UNDERWORLD 
BEAUTY AND BANDS 3y James Welsh, a working miner. It is a full-length 


By ELLEN 'THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 7s. Gd. net. | 75, net novel, 100,000 words, yet it costs only 2s. 6d. 


“This notable book.”"—Light. 











Author of “* Concerning Isabol Carnaby,” * The Farring- First edition 0.000 
dons.” ete. S 1 editi ‘ 
> 12.5 

* ier creative ingenuity is strong and energetic as ever, her quick perception of econd edairion.. a. i 2,300 
aracter as notable at every turn, as in hor earlier days. The work embodies Third edition .. 16,000 

hh lescriptive power and rare psychological insight. It fsa stately and deeply Fe ee , 
tigniticant record.”—Glasyow Herald. Fourth edition. . at 11,500 
Fifth edition .. .. 13,500 


SALT Total .. —— 73,500 
By CHARLES NORRIS. 9s. net. 


“Salt has ‘pep.’ The book is an indictment of the American educational | FROM AN EASTERN EMBASSY 


systein.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 
“ \ powertul story giving # sordid aspect of America’s educational system.” | Memories of London, Berlin, and the Near East, by au 
—Uutiook “ . + 
ae ae eee | Englishwoman. Illustrated. 16s. net. An anonymous 
“Should be read by those seriously interested In education.”—Claudlus Clear | = = “2 sae ; ogee 
ia the British Weeks | book about which everyone is asking themselves th 
| same question, Who wrote it? 














19-12 ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C. 2. HERBERT JENKINS’ BCOKS. 
3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 1. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: A REcorb 


OF ORIENTAL ADVENTURE 
By “ CONTACT ” (ALAN BOTT), Author of “‘ An Airman’s Outing.” 7s. 6d. net. 


Had Captain Alan Bott’s account of his adventures appeared previous to 1914 it would have been dismissed as too outrageously 
extravagant a demand on the “ willing suspension of disbelief” even for the most dramatically inclined audience of a picture 
house. Yet his story is a true one, and loses nothing by the manner of his telling. His expsriences as a prisoner of Turkey 

ive a wonderful picture of that unhappy country, and he reveals much that is not geserally known of the curious slipshod way 
fh which Turkey at last turned under the heel of the Hun and sent proposals for an armistice by an escaping prisoner of war, 


A COMPANY OF TANKS | 3; Major w. 1.1. watson, Dso, 
D.C.M., Author of “ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.” Crown Svo. With Sketch Maps. 7s. €d. net, 
A “ Personal” a:count of fighting with the Tanks. [Immediately, 
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